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REPULSE BAY, 


BY IAN SCOTT. 


I caME out of the bright sunshine 
and entered the shadowed lounge of 
the little country inn. The gleaming 
blades of sunlight pierced the mullioned 
windows to make the remainder of the 
room all the darker. 

When my eyes grew accustomed to 
the conditions I saw that the room 
was empty save for myself and another 
man, and as I drank my ale I thought 
his face seemed somehow familiar. 
Under his white hair the tanned and 
weather-lined face looked dark, and 
the hooked nose and bitter lips gave 
him an appearance of hardness. He 
glanced up, and in his eyes I saw the 
flash of partial recognition. 

“*Morning,” he said, with a twisted 
smile which softened for a moment the 
grimness of his expression. 

“It’s grand,” I replied, racking my 
mind to place him, but once again he 
was regarding his glass sombrely. 

An intangible memory danced in my 
brain, evasive as a_ will-o’-the-wisp. 
Where had I seen this man before ? 
The memory came almost within my 
grasp as a thought began to form of 
a@ cold winter’s night, of star-shell, 
gun-fire, and torpedoes ; but it slipped 
away again. No, I could not remember. 

Slowly I walked to my car to sit 
there motionless, still pondering the 


question. Who was he? Then Id 
got it! Cameron! He was in my own 
term at Osborne and Dartmouth, and 
had been shipmates with me in the 
training cruiser, and flotilla mates in 
the old minesweeping days. Then the 
whole story of his misfortunes returned 
to my mind as if run off swiftly and 
silently on the silver screen. 

Once more I lived through that 
bitter winter night of February 1916, 
when we, as acting subs, had been 
first lieutenants of two Flower class 
sloops. They had been brand-new in 
those days. 

With two other minesweeping sloops 
we had been far out in the North Sea 
sweeping the battle cruiser channel, 
and at eleven that night we had run 
into the enemy in overwhelming force. 
The Admiralty, aware that strong 
German forces were out, had called in 
all the outer patrols, but had forgotten 
to warn us. 

Cameron’s ship, the Aster, took the 
full brunt of the enemy’s first salvos, 
and as we started our long running 
fight she was stopped and afire. We 
ourselves had no hope of escape; we 
had neither the speed nor the armament.- 
That night I had taken off my clothes 
and turned in, a thing I was never to 
do again on active service, and at the 
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fo’c’sle gun I was limp with cold, clad 
only in pyjamas against the cold spray 
and colder wind. The enemy kept 
the sky filled with green and orange 
star-shell, and to them we became easy 
targets, but their shooting was poor. 
Zigzagging vainly, we headed for the 
protection of the minefields, so far 
away, knowing we could never make it. 

Then the enemy drew off, and we 
were shadowed by only two destroyers, 
which kept at long range and made no 
effort to close. It was much later that 
we learnt that our silhouettes had been 
mistaken by the Germans for those of 
cruisers. But as I looked back into 
our fading wake the Aster rolled over 
to starboard, still firing, and then her 
blazing hull disappeared as suddenly 
as a light switched off. Poor devils! 
I thought; they cannot last long in 
this icy sea. 

Cameron’s gun had been knocked 
out with the first salvo, and he had a 
dizzy memory of badly wounded men, 
of trying to fight the next gun, of noise 
and flame, and finally of the heavy 
concussion of a torpedo. Then he was 
swimming among the remnants of 
officers and men, fast becoming numbed 
by the coldness of the sea. 

Twenty-two were picked up by 
German destroyers, but eight of them 
died of exposure on the trip to port. 
Fourteen out of a hundred survived, 
to become prisoners of war. Nearly 
three years of prison camps, of under- 
, nourishment, of deadly monotony. 

Meanwhile for me the war had gone 
on, and Armistice Day found me still 
on active service and with many more 
dreary months ahead in the Black Sea 
and Asia Minor. It was July 1919 
before I reached home, and by then 
Cameron had returned and once more 
left England. Retired with a disability 
pension which he commuted, he made 
a crazy start in commercial life. With 


his capital he bought an old Admiralty 
trawler, and filling it with a cargo of 
boots and shoes, sailed for Russia, 
where he had heard that these articles 
were worth their weight in gold. 
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Scorning the many minefields ay 
floating mines of early postrwar day, 








he reached, after many vicissitudes, his lea 


objective. At Kronstadt, after an up. 
friendly Customs search which might 
have warned him of things to come, he 
was sent on to St Petersburg to unload 
his cargo. Here, after nearly endleg 
delay and bribing, his ship and carg) 
were seized, and he himself was, 
the flimsiest pretext, thrown into 
prison. And here he was to remain 
for two more bitter years of confing 
ment. 

His chief ambition on release wag 
to escape from Europe for good and 
start life again in some distant country, 
Indeed, it was in Hong Kong that |] 
heard all his story many years later, 
when we met for a brief space before 
our ways parted again. I had no 
seen him since, but his name had been 
in the papers quite recently ; it was in 
a list of casualties at Hong Kong: 
“Missing, believed killed — Lt.-Cd, 
H. C. Cameron, R.N. (Ret.).” And 
now here he was, certainly greatly 
aged and lined, but alive and safe. 

All this passed through my brain in 
@ flash, and I decided to re-enter the 
inn, for I had plenty of time to spar, 
and ask Cameron what he knew d 
some of my Hong Kong friends and 
how he himself had managed to ge 
away from the Japanese. From his 
appearance he had been through 4 
rough time physically and mentally, 
so I decided to let him tell me wha 
he felt like telling me and no mor 
although I was keenly interested in 
the fate of the many friends and 
acquaintances who had been in Hong 
Kong at its fall. It was damnable to 
think of these inhuman yellow dwarfs 
in all the old familiar haunts from 
Shanghai to Kuala Lumpur, from 
Manila to the Indian Ocean. 












Re-entering the inn, I walked across 
to him and stretched out my hand 
“ You're Cameron,” I said; “it’s just 
come back to me. Long time no have 
seen.” 

“‘ Plenty long time,” he replied with 
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his twisteu smile; ‘“‘ Hong Kong in 
‘98, when 4 was arriving and you were 
leaving.” 

“Did you stay there all the time ?” 
I inquired; “for I saw the papers 

, you missing there the other 
day when those blasted Japs got in.” 

“More or less,” Cameron answered, 
“Hong Kong was my headquarters, 
but I moved up and down the coast a 
bit at first. Got spliced and settled in 
Kowloon. What have you been doing 
since I saw you last ?” 

“T soldiered on, married, family, 

andso on. Had a good war so far and 
hope for the best. I started the war 
in the old Poppy, but she got smashed 
up by dive-bombers just after the fall 
of France.” 
, | We had recorded our history for the 
past fourteen years in a couple of 
sentences, but I wanted to hear much 
more from him about Hong Kong. 

“You must have had a pretty sticky 
time,” I suggested. ‘‘How did you 
manage to get away ? I suppose com- 
paratively few did?” 

“Towards the end it was virtually 
impossible, as we were completely 
surrounded both by land and by 
water. My own escape was a miracle 
—but my impressions are still blurred 
in places; for we fought on without 
any count of time or hope, hardly 
knowing whether it was night or day.” 
Cameron went on more slowly, speaking 
very quietly. ‘‘I have since figured 

it roughly what I did from day to 
lay and where I did it, but there are 
still gaps. 

“ My first recollection was the bomb- 
ing of Kai Tak aerodrome, the crash 
of bombs and the crumbling of the tall 
white buildings in Kowloon. I was 
then out at Lyee Mun in the old 
destroyer Stormcloud, where we banged 














off our prehistoric pieces at the Jap 
bombers, without doing them much 
damage. When the Japs had pene- 
trated into the territory and began 
0 embark in Junk Bay we did at last 
get our money’s worth. We waited 
ill many hundreds were afloat, and 
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then dashed in giving them all we had : 
ramming, shelling, and blasting with 
machine-guns. But against the dive- 
bombers we had no defence, and 
finally the old Stormcloud, riddled and: 
torn by near misses, was grounded in 
a sinking condition under Mount 
Collinson and blown up, 

“The ship’s company with their 
officers swarmed up the hillside to 
augment the defences there; but as 
I had only been lent to the ship, I 
decided to make my way back to the 
city to find how my wife was faring. 

“Over Victoria, flames, smoke, and 
clouds of dust told of the pounding 
they were receiving, and everywhere 
the scream of dive-bombers and the 
heavy rumbling of the bombs. 

**T reached Wan Chai by nightfall, 
and even here were crumbled walls 
and tongues of creeping fire in the 
deserted streets.” 

As he spoke, my mind recaptured 
the picture of Wan Chai as I had last 
seen it—the narrow streets, the gilt 
and scarlet hanging shop-signs, the 
hurrying rickshaws, and the bustling 
crowds; and almost I smelt again 
that strange odour of sandalwood and 
dammar oil, of spice and cooking, and 
of open drains. 

Cameron’s quiet voice continued— 

“ Already the Japs were trying to 
land on the island in almost anything 
that would float, under a terrific 
barrage of gun-fire and dive-bombing. 
They seemed to have an endless supply 
of bombs, although a great many of 
them didn’t explode. 

“IT managed to reach the Standard 
Oil house at North Point and found 
it held by volunteers, most of them 
old Taipans, with a few Chinese Sea 
Scouts.” 

Cameron paused as if searching his 
memory, and once more began to 

“Tt must have been at North Point 
that I began to lose count of time,” 
he said slowly, the fingers of his left 
hand caressing his forehead, “‘for we 
never had any respite day or night. 
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If you remember, that house was on 
@ spit covering two little bays, so you 
can imagine how busy we were kept 
at point-blank range. I have since 
wondered how our ammunition lasted 
as long as it did.” He paused uncer- 
tainly again. 

“IT think we were there three or 
four days. I know that the water 
supply was finished, there was none in 
the pipes, our ammunition had gone, 
and we were dead-beat. The Japs had 
long ago by-passed us, a tiny rock in 
that vast yellow stream, and the six 
of us that were left capable of moving 
decided to try to cross the island and 
join the forces at Stanley. We could 
hear them clearly in the lulls and knew 
they were still holding out. 

“There were three Chinese, myself, 
Tam Hawkins, and old Doctor Bennett 
in the party when we crept out, and 
it was well after midnight. The smoke 
from smouldering ruins screened us, 
but almost immediately one of the 
Chinese was struck down by a random 
bullet, and we had to leave him. 

“We worked along the edge of 
Happy Valley, using all the shelter 
we could find in the scrub, and climbed 
slowly up to Wan Li Chong Gap. 
Dawn was breaking as we reached a 
deer path at the head of Deep Water 
Bay. Then we held along the steep 
hillside for Repulse Bay. We could 
see the Japs closing in on Stanley and 
Aberdeen in thick formation, and 
realised that we were completely cut 
off. From above the Repulse Bay Hotel 
we looked down on the peaceful bay, 
the long golden shore deserted, and 
compelled by hunger and thirst more 
than anything else, we determined to 
go down and see what we could 
scrounge in the hotel. 

** We were astonished to find it held 
by a party of Hong Kong Volunteers, 
a few Marines, and a couple of soldiers. 
A number of them were wounded and 
were being tended by three volunteer 
nurses upstairs, and it was hours later 
that I discovered one of the latter was 
my wife.” 
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“Good Lord, ” I interrupted, “ what 
an odd chance !”’ 

Cameron leant back with his twisted 
smile, but I noticed that the smile did 
not reach his eyes. 

“Yes,” he agreed, ‘‘we hadn't 
expected to see each other again. Old 
Tam Hawkins’s house on the Peak had 
been turned into a temporary hospital, 
but it had been shattered by dive. 
bombers, and the few survivors, in. 
cluding my wife, Mrs Hawkins, and 
one other woman, had escaped to con. 
tinue their work at Repulse Bay. 

“They had foreseen the capture of 
the waterworks, and filled all the 
baths and tubs in the hotel with 
water. Nearly everywhere else by this 
time the British defenders were without 
water. ‘Island of Sweet Waters !’” 
—Cameron’s voice was bitter—“ we 
would have lapped up any muddy 
puddle in Hong Kong before reaching 
the hotel, but here we had plenty. 

“Towards evening the first Japs, 
a party of looters I imagine, came 
upon the scene, and at the first sign 
of resistance they were joined by 
stronger forces. 

“They searched the nearby villas, 
bayoneting and raping, and _ soon 
curls of black smoke rose lazily in the 
still air like evil incense. They had 
found supplies of liquor; for they 
stumbled out into the open, shouting 
and jeering, where we found it easy 
to shoot them down without wasting 
a shot. 

“We fought a desultory battle 
throughout the night, the enemy half- 
heartedly lobbing grenades and sniping 
in the fitful glare of burning buildings.” 

Once more Cameron paused, his 
gaze on the past, as if he could see the 
terrible, lurid scene before him. 

“* By this time, about dawn, we were 
a handful of wounded and desperate 
men, tired and hopeless, and. with 
little ammunition remaining. Tam 
Hawkins, although badly wounded, 
was still our leader. His wife also had 
been hit. My wife and I were ut 
touched, but old Doc Bennett was & 
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very tired though still indomitable 
ma. 

I remembered old Doc Bennett so 
well, for we had much in common in 
the Hong Kong Boxing Association 
in the days gone by. This old tiger 
had won the Hospital ‘Middles’ at 
the close of the last century, but he 
was still obviously a fighter. Tam 
Hawkins, too, was another great fighter, 
and I pictured him as I had seen him 
last, knocking terrific sixes out of the 
cricket ground on a last-wicket stand 
that was to win the match. 

Cameron’s voice recalled me to his 
tale. ‘“*. .. only seven rounds left, 
and we decided to retire to the hotel 
kitchens, which were easier to defend 
with the bayonet; for the seven 
rounds were all pistol ammunition in 
old Bennett’s gun. 

“The end came soon.” Cameron’s 
knuckles were white and his mouth 
grim. ‘The wide door was burst 
open, and as I lunged at the first 
intruder I was shot through the right 
shoulder and knocked off my feet by 
the blow. I must have been out for 
afew seconds ; for my last impression 
was of Tam using a huge frying-pan 
as a two-handed sword and of Doc 
Bennett hurling his empty gun in the 
face of a Japanese officer. Then as I 
lay on my face I was bayoneted 
through the back, and passed out.” 

Cameron seemed to hesitate about 
continuing his yarn, and I hastened 
to give him a breathing space. 

“You’ve made a damn quick re- 
covery,” I said; ‘‘ you must be tough 
asrubber. Are you fit now ?” 

Cameron smiled his first genuine 
mile. ‘Fit enough, old boy,’ he 
replied, ‘‘to get appointed No. 1 of 
an old cruiser, where I hope to get 
some of my own back.” 

“TI am glad,” I told him; “a sea 
job with a chance to smack the blighters 
down is the finest job in the world.” 

“One of my gaps,” Cameron went 
on, and I nodded understandingly, 
“for I don’t know how long I lay 
there, and I can’t imagine why I 
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didn’t bleed to death. I awoke to 
racking pain and a tearing thirst. It 
was dark again. 

“To my slowly returning senses @ 
pale moonbeam, penetrating a shat- 
tered wall,.showed me the still forms 
of my comrades and those of the 
enemy they had killed in these last 
few moments. From somewhere I 
found the strength to crawl over to 
them.” 

Cameron’s softly spoken tale once 
again stirred my memories strangely, 
and my mind bridged the gap of space 
and time till Repulse Bay lay spread 
out before me. 

It had been just a long golden strand 
when first I had seen it, a few sampans 
rocking gently in the long Pacific 
swell, and out. on the calm jade sea 
some Hong Kong fishing junks from 
Aberdeen making a splash of orange 
colour against the smoke-blue Lamma 
Islands. Behind the bay the hillside 
climbed steeply, a thousand feet of 
buff and green, dappled by the bright 
colour of poinsettias, rhododendrons, 
and the blazing ‘ Flame of the Forest.’ 
High in the clear blue sky the wheeling 
kites were the one sign of motion, and 
only the soothing frush-frush of the 
sea broke the silence. 

In later years the long and straggling 
Repulse Bay Hotel slowly rose above 
the bay, its white walls, its shining 
windows and vivid awnings adding 
to the brightness of the scene; and 
life really came to this once lonely 
bay. I had spent many happy times 
there: bathing, dining, and dancing. 
I recalled the midnight bathing picnics, 
the vast moon hanging like a gigantic 
lantern in the star-shot sky, the soft 
singing to Hawaian ukeleles, and the 
subdued rumble of the breaking typhoon 
swell on the long beach. 


Repulse Bay Hotel! A name to 


conjure up memories of gaiety, of 
happiness, of friendship and romance. 
I could picture it in the blazing sun- 
shine and neon-lit at night, and the 
endless stream of cars, the. beautiful 
women, and the rhythm of dance bands 
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were a part of it one could never 
forget. 

A feeling of sadness crept over me, 
but it was quickly submerged in a 
warm glow of pride and admiration. 
These ‘Old China Birds,’ these 
Taipans, had shown how men can 
fight in adversity. May their fine 
leadership and gallant effort never be 
forgotten ! 

In that dark little room a shaft of 
sunshine settled on Cameron’s face, 
and on it I could read plainly of = 
rough passage through life. 

“, .. somehow I found myself at 
the point between Repulse Bay and 
Deep Water Bay. I had been bleed- 
ing again and was only partially 
conscious. I remember two sampan 
women bending over me, and of trying 
to tell them to get me across the 
channel to Lamma Island. My thoughts 
even then were to get away, to recover 
so that I could fight again; even if it 
was for the killing of only a single 
Japanese. They got me to the island 
off Aberdeen, and I thought they had 
betrayed me, for I was sure the Japs 
had been there for some time. They 
left me on the shore, and I crawled to 
the water’s edge with the intention of 
swimming over to Lamma, but once 
more I passed out. 

“IT came-to slowly to find two naval 
ratings arguing over my body, for one 
thought that I was already dead. My 
uniform was torn and stained with dirt, 
smoke, and blood, but my shoulder- 
straps had caught their attention. They 
dragged me as best they could, for 
both were wounded, along the beach. 
After that I had only a dim recollec- 
tion of the reverberating roar of a 
motor torpedo boat’s engines, of the 
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rattle of machine-guns, and a hearty 
British cheer. 

“The adventures of that party you 
must have read in the Press. I was 
left behind at a little village on the 
West River, as I was unfit to be mcved, 
I can only remember the kindneg 
and gentleness of the Chinese till ] 
was eventually flown out to India,” 
Cameron’s voice ceased. 
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“you can’t be fit yet after all that) of nine 
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“When I recovered consciousness aig Summ 
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THE DOMINIE’S LAST LETTERS. 


BY ROBERT H. HILL, 


‘I like to people the old world with its everyday figures and inhabitante— - 





i stay at home. 
# master of Forfar Grammar School, had 


not so much with heroes fighting immense battles and inspiring repulsed 
battalions to engage; or statesmen locked up in darkling cabinets and 
meditating ponderous laws or dire conspiracies; as with people occupied 


with their everyday work or pleasure.’’- 


From Forfar to Montrose is a distance 
of nineteen miles, less than half a day’s 
easy travelling even in the Scotland of 
two centuries ago, when a man had 
no other choice than to jog about the 
country on the back of a horse or to 
If Andrew Fife, the 


not been a sick man he would have 
borrowed a horse (having none of his 
own) and ridden to Montrose one 


| summer morning in the year 1728. He 


had at least three good reasons for his 
longing to be on horseback and away. 
To begin with, it was the first day of 
August, the boys had gone home for 
the holidays, and the dominie was for 
the first time his own master and 
nobody else’s. In the second place, 
it was one of those rare cloudless days 
on which no man would be found 
indoors unless he were a blear-eyed 
scholar or bedridden ; and Andrew was 
weary of the school-house with all its 
reminders of the term’s long drudgery 
just ended. Finally, and this it was 
that gave his thoughts of escape a 
definite direction, he felt a strong desire 
to see again and talk with his oldest, 
closest friend and namesake, Robbie 
Fife, who was tutoring Colonel Scott’s 
boy at Comiston, outside Montrose. 

In spirit, Dominie Andrew was 
already out-of-doors and ambling 
placidly along the road towards the 
coast ; but in body he remained sitting 
at his table by the window, and, 
though he pretended to himself that 
he was on the point of getting up and 
setting forth upon that pleasant journey, 
in his heart he knew that he would go 





—THACKERAY. 


on sitting just where he was. The dull 
pain in his chest and laboured breathing 
which now rarely left him assured him 
that his trip to Montrose was as pure 
phantasy as any expedition to Tartary, 
that his horse was a dream horse, and 
himself only a phantom rider. 

When the body and spirit fall to 
argument, it happens all too often 
in this world that the spirit has the 
worst of the matter; and when 
Dominie Andrew presently shook his 
head and then began to sharpen his 
quill he was but acknowledging another 
triumph of physical necessity over 
spiritual aspiration. He could not go 
to Montrose ; he could only, as he and 
his friends were in the habit of putting 
it, pay Robbie a visit on paper. And 
thereby hangs this tale—if indeed a 
glimpse into the thoughts and doings 
of an old Scottish schoolmaster dead 
these two hundred years and more 
can deserve the name of a tale. 

His friend Robbie, that hoarder of 
out-dated letters, preserved the one 
which™ Andrew wrote that day, and 
some later correspondence between 
them also. The letters are yet extant, 
part of Robert Fife’s bundle of ancient 
missives of which some account has 
already appeared in these pages.* 

Half a dozen letters written to the 
friend of his youth are Dominie 
Andrew’s only memorial: unless there 
survives somewhere in Forfar a 
weathered tombstone, as perhaps there 
may. Like mogt of such intimate 
writings that have escaped destruction 
through many generations, they cast 
a little light into certain dim and 





1 “The Dominie’s Post-Bag.” September 1942. 
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dusty corners of a far-off time, and to 
explore them has the same fascination 
as that of rummaging in a cobwebbed 
attic, undisturbed for years. 

Andrew took off his unpowdered wig, 
for though the latticed pane stood 
wide it was sultry in the room. The 
quill, now sharpened to a point fine 
enough to execute the most graceful 
whorls and flourishes, rested between 
his fingers, but for a long time the 
sheet of paper remained blank, The 
business of letter-writing came hard 
to him, and harder than ever since for 
a twelvemonth he had hardly set pen 
to paper in that way. He found that 
he had forgotten the art of it, that his 
style was rusty from disuse, Why did 
Robbie never take the pains to write 
to him, and why (to be honest) did 
he so seldom make the effort himself ? 
From sheer lethargy the pair of them 
were allowing their old, tried friendship 
to die unregarded. Well, a man must 
make @ beginning somehow :— 


“ Dear Rossiz,—Im sorry our corre- 
spondence is so very much dwindled 
away that we can live for a whole year, 
if not more, within half a days riding 
of one another without being at pains 
to exchange a line. This is far from 
old use and wont. I shall not under- 
take to determine which of us are most 
to blame, lest by being partial I should 
decide in my own favours: only I may 
adventure to say that our obstinate 
silence shews an unaccountable laziness 
or indifferency in us both, very incon- 
sistent with intire comrads, not to 
speak of namesakes, which, consider- 
ing our weak clan, might be no small 
attachement, especially to such as are 
begun with a college acquaintance, 
and grafted a pretty strong intimacy 
upon that root. 

“T am so much out of the custom 
of writing now, that Ive well nigh 
forgot how to begin or what to say ; for 
except a line now and then from Peter, 
and the returns of them once in three 
moneths or so, I have had no corre- 
spondence these twelve moneths .. .” 
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A beam of morning sunshine gop, 
tinued to beat in hotly through the 
open window upon the dominie’s bent 
head; there came in with it clog 
sounds from the street—the clop-clop 
of hoofs on cobbles, the cry of & cadger 
calling his wares, and the shrill voice 
of women arguing with him about the 
price of them. But Andrew heard 
none of them, for his pen was now 
running easily enough. Even from his 
quiet school-house he had odds and 
ends of gossip to send his friend, For 
instance, Rob Petrie, one of their 
college freternity, had almost ship. 
wrecked his career by making a secret 
marriage with a pretty little heiress, 
and having the wedding ceremony 
conducted by an Episcopalian clergy. 
man. If his wife’s family had not 
used all their influence to smooth 
things over, his indiscretion would have 
cost him his dominieship at Selkirk, 
Another of their group, Pat Ogilvy, was 
still tutor to the Baird boy at Saughton 
Hall, and was living in hopes of seeing 
again his soldier brother, who had 
written that he would be home “ if 4 
peace happen to be the issue of the 
congress at Soissons, which is not very 
likely yet.” 

But in the 1720's no Scotsman of 
any intellectual pretensions could allow 
himself to fill a whole letter with the 
small-change of personalities, and pres 
ently Andrew began to write of the 
books he had been reading. Almost 
inevitably they had been ponderous 
works on theology. He had plodded 
through, and approved, the learned 
Dr Humphrey Prideaux’s two folio 
volumes of ‘The Connection of the 
History of the Old and New Testament, 
end on his friend Robbie’s recommends 
tion had also read Dr William Nichols's 
‘Conference with a Theist,’ in which 
the author had essayed to answer the 
objections of the sceptics in the popular 
dialogue form. Naively, Dominie 
Andrew wrote of this last work :— 


“I was mightily disappointed not 
to find him starting a difficulty how 
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the ark of Noah could be large enough, 
according to its dimensions in Scrip- 
ture, to contain all the different species 
of animals . . . how they could be so 
sorted in rooms as not to devour one 
another; and how they could all be 
maintain’d during the 150 days they 
stay Sd 


He was near the end of his page now, 
but there was yet one thing left to tell 
his friend which touched him more 
nearly than any domestic difficulties 
inside the Ark. He told it with dignified 
resignation: his baby daughter was 
dead :— 

“T’had a very brisk lively lassie 
who was a very pleasant pett to my 
wife and me, who fever’d with breeding 
teeth and dyed this same day was a 
fourtnight. She was a beautiful and a 
healthy little creature, sixteen moneths 
old, and a8 much regreted in the place 
as if she had been of age.”’ 


When at the age of forty or so 
Andrew had brought a young wife to 
the Forfar school-house he had sur- 
prised his friends, who had long sup- 
posed him too settled and pedantic in 
outlook ever to adventure into marriage. 
Alice Fife introduced a sudden bright- 
ness into the dour old building; she 
mothered the five boys that came to 
board there during the term, and she 
nursed the frail, ailing husband who 
doted on her. After a year a son 
had been born to them, and later 
the little daughter whom they had 
now lost. 

It was the first time for many years 
that the ramshackle house had received 
any woman’s loving care; always 
before that time Dominie Andrew had 
taught his boys, and eaten his frugal 
meals, and pored over his sober, 
leather-bound books amid an accumu- 
lation of dust and cobwebs which no 
one ever tried to dissipate. The house 
itself had been more than half a ruin 
when he had first come to teach in it. 
In the summer of 1689, when Claver- 
house had fallen at Killiecrankie, sol- 
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diers of the Dutch King William had 
been quartered in the school-house and 
had left it a wreck; only part of it 
had been built up again when Andrew 
had come into possession more than 
twenty years afterwards, for money 
had always been scarce in the town. 
There were plenty in Forfar who could 
remember those turbulent days and 
who had told the young schoolmaster 
about that time when he had first 
come among them, But the troubles 
of the Revolution had been overlaid 
by more recent memories of the rebel- 
lion of 1715, which had happened 
soon after Dominie Andrew had come 
to the town, and Andrew himself had 
been a witness of the slaughter of the 
Earl of Strathmore in the open street 
in Forfar during that rising. 

Although the dominie had been an 
onlooker at that bloody transaction, 
yet most surely he had had neither 
part nor lot in it. For wherever his 
sympathies may have lain as between 
Stuart and Hanoverian, between the 
king at St James’s and the king at St 
Germain, there was nowhere a more 
thorough man of peace than he, He 
listened attentively to the town grey- 
beards when they talked of battles and 
murders and massacres, but he heard 
them far more eagerly when, for in- 
stance, they recalled how their fathers 
had told them of the visit of the famous 
poet, William Drummond of Hawthorn- 
den, the friend of Shakespeare and Ben 
Jonson. True, they were not over- 
ready to relate that tale, for it did no 
honour to Forfar; the townsmen, it 
seemed, had refused the poet a lodging, 
and he had ridden on to their rivals 
at Kirriemuir, who had entertained 
him more kindly. And Drummond 
had taken his revenge by a practical 
joke that had long made the Forfar 
common council a laughing-stock. 

Returning to the correspondence 
between Andrew and his friend, we 
find that Robbie Fife was stimulated 
into making what was, for him, a 
pretty quick reply. His letter is, dated 
15th August, only a fortnight after 
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Andrew’s had been written. Having 
brought himself to write at all, Robbie 
gave good measure, for he sent three 
large, closely written pages, the first 
of which was wholly taken up with 
bewailings of their lost intimacy and 
failure to write to each other—as if 
this were something quite outside their 
control. Indeed, if Robbie’s letter had 
required a title, it could only have been 
called ‘A Lament for a Dying Friend- 
ship ’—and perhaps the reader might 
be tempted to say of his missive what 
Ebenezer Scrooge said of Christmas. 
Yet he was no conscious humbug, and 
Dominie Andrew took him seriously 
enough to reply in much the same 
strain. Robbie’s sermon on the decay 
of their correspondence is too prolix 
to quote at length, but the opening 
sentences will indicate the tone of the 
whole extraordinary lamentation :— 


“* It (the correspondence) is indeed so 
much upon ye decline that, in all appear- 
ance, its final period cannot be far off. 
I have considered ye few letters we 
have exchanged for some time past, in 
ye same light that I would do ye last 
efforts of struggling nature when, 
calling up ye whole poor remains of 
her exhausted strength, she violently 
pulls ye soul from ye very confines of 
ye other world and reinstates ye dying 
creature for a few moments in a kind 
of life which, by a fatal contrast, is 
nothing but a more gay prelude of 
absolute death.” 


The pessimistic tone is. partly 
accounted for by the fact that Andrew 
had got married and that Robbie 
was feeling just a little jealous :— 


** Remember you are now in a state 
of life that, like some glasses, has a 
mighty tendency to convene ye scat- 
ter’d rays of your affection to one 
center, to wrap you up too closely in 
your own concerns, and in short, to 
make you less communicative and less 
@ comrad.” 


It is the common complaint of the 
bachelor to his wedded friends, whether 
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in good King George’s days or in any. 
one else’s. . 

That Andrew should have written 
again after being told, in effect, that 
his letter was a dead-alive affair and 
that the old friendship was almogt 
extinct in any case, is to his credit, 
We find him sending another letter cn 
10th September, when he astutely 
turned Robbie’s: protestations into 
neat excuse for writing only a short 
note. Since their correspondence wag 
in so parlous a state, he explained, 
vigorous remedies would be dangerous, 
and “‘too brisk a dose at first might 
perhaps raise nature’s efforts so far 
above her strength that she -would 
evaporate in a blaze and then sink 
into that utter dissolution we so much 
guard against and fear. With this 
prudent view I have chosen neither to 
spend too much of my time nor spirits 
in the first essay, but to recover by 
degrees.” 

Apart from this ingenious fancy, 
however, Andrew had more solid 
grounds for cutting short his corre- 
spondence that morning. ‘“‘ The boys 
are just convening,” he wrote, a few 
lines lower down. Term had begun, 
which in those Spartan times meant 
that the day’s work commenced at 
six or seven,and ended at about five 
in the afternoon. The dominie’s mind 
was preoccupied with the business of 
his school. Would his friend advise 
him, he asked, to introduce into 
Forfar School the new Latin grammar 
just published at Edinburgh by Thomas 
Ruddiman, the Keeper of the Advo- 
cates’ Library. Robbie moved about 
in the world, and could tell him what 
they thought of the book “in Mon- 
trose, Aberdeen, and elsewhere.” One 
curious gleam of light the letter sheds 
on grammar-school life in 1728; for 
it shows that the dominie was in the 
habit of getting up an annual perform- 
ance to which the boys’ parents were 
invited. Anything so improper as & 
play was, of course, out of the question, 
and the entertainment seems to have 
taken the form of recitations, with 
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ps some dialogues. The diffi- 
ulty was that the resources of Dominie 
Andrew’s very small store of books 
were soon exhausted, and he therefore 
turned to his friend for help: “If you 
cou'd send me anything proper for 
my boys’ yearly performances you 
would oblige me.” 

The annual performances were a high 
spot in the dominie’s year, something 
in which he took a deep and peculiar 
pride. Sometimes he made the younger 
boys do @ fable or two from Sir Roger 

‘Estrange’s version of Ausop, each boy 
aking a character; sometimes they 
.Meclaimed passages from Mr Addison’s 
‘Spectator,’ though not often, because 
he ‘Spectator ’ was read by so many 
pople even in remote Forfar that 
citations from it had an over-familiar 
ing Sometimes, for the sake of 
novelty, Andrew himself composed 
pmething for the performance, but 
i was a severe effort, and inspiration 
oon flagged. The dominie was more 
re. #¢ home in the labyrinths. of theology 
pad in the mazes of Latin syntax than 
‘oy 92 the gardens of the Muses. 

At Comiston, Robbie Fife, who as a 
éllow schoolmaster understood very 
well what was wanted, sat down in 
olonel Scott’s excellent library and 
opied out some appropriate extracts. 
He was kept waiting twelve long 
months for an answer, and must have 
oncluded that death had overtaken 


ar Pither his friend or (as he had pre- 


licted) their friendship. Then at last, 

er he had written rather sharply, 
nother letter from Andrew was put 
into his hands. It was the effort of a 


_ fan shattered by ill-health :— 


“Dear Ropsire,—You seem in a 
ett, by your last, to insinuate that I 
lon’t care to be much troubled by 
eeping correspondence, and I must 
wn you have a seeming reason to 
hink so, by my inexcusable laziness. 
© tell the truth, my health has 
en so very broken this whole year, 
specially this summer, that I have no 
fart to write to a kind comrad when 
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I cannot write in a strain something 
suitable to the blyth humour that was 
wont to be the chief ingredient in our 
quondam epistles. ... It is not very 
safe for me to write even this line.” 


However, the time of the school per- 
formance was once more at hand, and 
the invalid again had t5 beg his 
friend’s help in sending some material 
(“a mixture of the serious and jocose, 
the pleasant and instructive’), seeing 
that he himself “dare neither think 
much nor write almost any at all.” 

In spite of the exhausting labour of 
penning a letter, Andrew sent a renewed 
appeal for help with the entertainment 
three weeks later. A servant of Colonel 
Scott had been sent over to Forfar 
on some errand, and the dominie took 
the opportunity to make use of him 
as postman. He besought Robbie for 
some more lively literary extracts :— 


“ Anything of wit or humour will 
come seasonably. I’m master of the 
Spectators and L’Estrange’s A‘sop 
both, but the first is too common in 
the hands of our politest people here 
to be entertaining, and the last I only 
use to prescribe to the younger fry. 

“‘T have as good encouragement just 
now, and better too, than ever I had, 
tho’ my numbers are not many. I 
have several gentlemen’s sons under 
my care, five of whom are my boarders ; 
particularly Laton’s two sons, being . 
his stock of males at least, who pays 
me 10 P. Sterl. for each a quarter, and 
as much at Handselmunday.” 


It seems no great matter for boasting, 
and yet the dominie was evidently 
much elated that a gentleman such as 
Leighton of Dundee should have put 
his sons under his care. The £50 Scots 
that he received yearly for each lad’s 
board and education—including the 
New Year gift, for a schoolmaster was 
still an object of patronage—was 
obviously wealth in his eyes; it was 
doubtless much more than any Forfar 
tradesman or farmer could pay to keep 
his son at the grammar school. Yet 
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it was equal only to about £4 of English 
money. Again we are reminded how 
impoverished a land was Scotland in 
the years that followed the Union. 

Andrew ended his letter with a 
proposal for a meeting. His old friend, 
it seemed, would not be at the pains 
to ride as far as Forfar, but could they 
not arrange to meet half-way at 
Brechin and spend a night together at 
an inn, gossiping over old times, when 
the season of Hallowmas came? In 
spite of his illness, he wrote :— 


“I am deceiv’d if I have not kept 
up the heart as much as could have 
been expected, and am just now 
hopeful to take a chew and a crack, 
tho’ I cannot promise upon a bottle, 
with you some where about Hallowmas, 
if you will not be so good as come here.” 


“T cannot promise upon a bottle” 
. . . and what.was any merry meeting 
without one in the Scotland of 1729 ? 
What business deal or social intercourse 
could any man undertake without the 
aid of the brandy and the claret ? 
Sir Alexander Boswell, glancing back 
from the latter end of that century, 
pictured the Edinburgh scene in verses 
which ended :— 


‘** Next to a neighbouring tavern all retired, 
And draughts of wine their various thoughts 
inspired. 
O’er draughts of wine the beau would moan 
his love ; 
* O’er draughts of wine the cit his bargain 
drove ; 
O’er draughts of wine the writer penned the 
will ; 
And legal wisdbm counselled o'er a gill.’ 


In short, if a man could not or would 
not drink he might just as well take 
to his bed and stay there, or at least 
give himself over to the life of a 
recluse. So it was now with Dominio 
Andrew. When his physician had 
forbidden him intoxicants he had in 
effect pronounced on him sentence of 
banishment from society. A year 
earlier, when the heart attacks had 
not yet become severe, Andrew could 
still take his glass with man or woman. 
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“If you had committed matrimony,§ jisoussic 
he wrote to Robbie at that time, “fjime an 
should not have been so long in you infinite « 
neighbourhood without drinking witif there we 
your wife.” But now he could mink of 
longer ‘promise upon a bottle,’ anif what th 
six months later he was owning frankhf them, t! 
to the hard truth that @ man whibietters. 

could not take his drink must lose shi there al 
friends :+— find our 
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Meanwhile, however, there was th 
meeting at Brechin to look forwar 
to, and as October waned and Hallow 
mas drew on Dominie Andrew realise 
that the coming night with his olde 
friend would mean more to him t 
he had yet admitted. So much 
his world narrowed upon him in th 
last three years, since his illness beg 
that the little trip to Brechin and 
evening’s gossip had now taken on t 
proportions of a very great event. 

It would be their last meeting: 
that he was sure. The approachin 
Hallowmas loomed ahead of him li 
a hill-top to which he was strugglin 
painfully on, and from which, whe 
he had achieved it, he would take hi 
last glance backward across the drea 
landscape of these latter years to 
sunny fields of his youth. For the 
would sit by the fireside talking q 
college days and of the times whe 
they, too, had heard the chimes 
midnight. True, he would have t 
watch the luckier Robbie draining 0 
the claret, but if Andrew could 1 boys w 
drink he could at least talk. In the 
if ever, they tired of old memortié§were e: 
they would doubtless fall to talkitithe va 
of the profession they had both chos™that d 
and Andrew would unburden himsifew bc 
of all those little cares and triumplso mu 
of a schoolmaster which now, for hillto ano 
made up the whole of life. And @know 
after that, something of the night Wiitheir « 
still left, it was odds but they wol™either 
fall into one of those long theologiffto toy 
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ony," discussions in which, as men of their 
®, “time and nation, they took such an 

You infinite delight. Over and above all this 

witht there was still between them the secret 
d wijink of ‘the Brotherhood’; though 
"ani what this was, and what it meant to 
dy them, they had never revealed in their 
Nietters. Only in one of Robbie’s is 
if there an obscure reference to it: “I 
find our Brotherhood is decaying pretty 
fast... . For my own part, I am 
Actill as much a Brother as formerly, 
nr have I yet any view of other 
business.”” 

Then one night, when Andrew was 
on the point of writing to fix the day 
Hand place of meeting, he became sud- 
denly worse. He was so much worse, 
indeed, that it was many days before 
he was able again to go into school 
and he had hastily to call in a deputy 
schoolmaster, though he could = ill 
afford the cost; to Alice he spoke of 
the newcomer as his ‘ golden proxy.’ 
The interruption of his work, the fear 

























expense in a household where money 
: @was so scarce, and the pain and tedium 
infof his illness, were all great troubles ; 
and yet, after the way of human 
nature, it was tho little trouble that 
fretted him most. He brooded over 
the thought that he would never now 
ake his rest in his Brechin inn, and 
that his hill-top of memories had 
proved to be out of his reach. 

By Christmas Dominie Andrew was 
“somewhat better. He was well enough, 
he thought, if he took things quietly, 
to carry out the old custom of making 
around of visits to the homes of those 
boys who were boarded at his school. 
“In the Scotland of his day such visits 
if were expected of a schoolmaster during 
ithe vacation, and if Andrew failed in 
that duty there was a risk that the 
few boarders on whom his livelihood 
80 much depended would be removed 
to another school. Parents wanted to 
nd @know about their lads’ progress in 
it WHtheir studies, but were not disposed 
wol@either to make the tiresome journey 
ogi@to town or to entrust their inquiries 
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to the uncertain fortunes of the post ; 
it was the schoolmaster’s plain duty 
to come to them. Thus Andrew found 
himself obliged to spend several days 
in jogging about the county in the 
snow, visiting Memus and Inschewan 
and Ogle in order to praise his young 
charges where he honestly could, and, 
where he could not, to clothe criticisms 
in phrases of tact and discretion. He 
postponed until last the visit to his 
chief patron, Leighton of Dundee ; for 
this would mean a longer journey 
than the others and would oblige him 
to be away from home for several 
nights. 

He never reached Dundee. Before 
ever he could set out thither the 
winter rides in the snow had done 
their work upon his shattered frame, 
and he spent that Christmas, not as 
the laird’s guest in the big mansion, 
but lying in his own bed at the school- 
house with no company but Alice’s, 
and no food or drink but the black 
doses concocted by the doctor. By the 
time he was on his feet again the boys 
were back, and he struggled from his 
bed to go straight to the school-room. 

There is a letter in his hand, dated 
6th February 1730, in which he tells 
Robbie of the winter’s frustrated hopes 
and broken schemes, and recalls how :— 


“I had not gone the round of my 
visits in the neighbourhood here when, 
upon my coming home one night, I 
was stopt in my career and arrested 
at home by a severe purging, which 
proceeded of cold I had got and had a 
dangerous enough aspect, and was 
succeeded by as dangerous a rheu- 
matism. Before I was in any tolerable 
plight, the vacance was gone and I 
was staked down to the drudgery of 
the school again. What I aim at by 
this detail is to shew you that J was 
not to blame I did not see you. If I 
was not afraid to disoblige you, I would 
in the right of an old comrad lay 
positive orders upon you to borrow a 
night from your patron and pupils and 
spend it here with me at Forfar, now 
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that I’m disappointed of my design to 
see you.” 


Only nineteen miles sundered them, 
yet it had been enough to keep them 
apart for years. Would Robbie come 
this time? Was it to be expected 
that he, with health and varied in- 
terests and a host of friends, would 
understand that Andrew’s plea for 
“a night with you once more in our 
time” was really the call of a dying 
man? Andrew had worded the invi- 
tation as peremptorily as he dared ; 
but a pathetic note of diffidence under- 
lay his ‘ positive orders,’ since he knew 
that he would be poor company now 
for any man. 

It was a Friday evening, and the 
week’s work in the school was virtually 
ended. The wind from the North Sea 
whistled round the stone school-house, 
and indoors the lighted candles flickered 
in the draughts which in winter always 
found their way into the room. But 
it was warm enough in the chimney 
corner, where Dominie Andrew, in 
slippered feet, sat close over the peat 
fire, and the rare sense of bodily ease 
had a stimulating effect on his mind. 
The unfinished letter to his friend lay 
on his knee, and now it seemed to 
him that he must make of it some- 
thing better than a mere catalogue of 
physical ills and schemes gone agley. 
His mood was contemplative, and he 
felt that he could write on and on; 
for once he was resolved to put his 
very soul on paper, to compose some- 
thing worthy of his friend and of 
himself. te 

And so Dominie Andrew wrote his 
last letter. 

That letter lies here on the table— 
three stout pages of foolscap packed 
tight with the dominie’s fine hand- 
writing, and with the lines running 
to the very edge of the paper in all 
directions so that the whole screed 
must contain thousands of words. It 
was the impressive feat of a dying man. 
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In those days of hard travelling anj 
rare meetings, a man liked his friends! 
letters to be long ones when 
came at all. If, as another co 
dent in Scotland at that time declared! 
“letters from one friend to anothy 
should be of a length proportioned ty 
the distance between them,” the 
Andrew and his old comrade at Mon. 
trose were half a world apart tha 
night. 


“TI understand,” Andrew wrote 
“you measure the kindness of my 
letters partly by the length, ani 
reckon a visit of this nature whe 
short, more courtly than comradly, 
I shall for once then be less fashion. 
able but more kind, and if length ca 
please you I shall endeavour to puts 
period to your complaints,” 


For hour after hour Dominie Andrey 
wrote on, until his hand ached and his 
inkhorn ran dry, and the fire was bur 
ing low. He was writing perhaps mon 
for his own sake than even for hi 
friend’s; for he knew that he 
almost reached his journey’s end, ani 
he felt impelled to set down his thought 
on life and death in the clearest form 
he could. 

Whether he was conscious of it o 
not, his letter contained clear echow 
of the ‘Cypress Grove” of William 
Drummond, whom of all the poets ht 
liked best. His theme was the sam 
as Drummond's and his treatment 0 
it closely similar. He surveyed th 
world’s allurements, glory and riche 
and the luxuries of life, and found 
them all of small account—thougl 
indeed he had had little enough of any 
of them in all his days. He felt tha 
he could say good-bye to it all without 
much regret :— 























“If we consider life as it is pictur’d 
out to us in daily practice, we wil 
discover it to be but a weary pilgrimage 
A vicissitude of joys and griefs, plee 
sure and pain, hopes and fears, healll 





1 Burt: ‘ Letters from the North of Scotland.’ 
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and sickness, shifting from scene to 
gone, going round and round in a 
circle till we vanish in death. Man 
no sooner shews himself upon the 


stage of time but nature teaches him 


to usher in the tragedy of human life 
with a prologue of tears; and agonies 
force him to complete it with an 
epilogue of groans.” 


Well, it lacked the music of the poet 
of Hawthornden and the flashes ‘of 
original imagery ; yet, though a hun- 
dred years had passed since ‘Tho 
(Cypress Grove” was written, tho 
dominie had followed the earlier and 
finer work with a curious fidelity, even 
to the point of using that symbolism 
of the stage which was so much beloved 
of the Elizabethans. 

Andrew reflected how Drummond's 
gifted pen had lured the famous Ben 
Jonson to plod on foot all the way 
from London to Scotland, simply for 
the contentment of sitting with the 
poet by the fireside and talking of men 
and of literature. He asked himself 
the question whether he, Andrew, could 
not at least write such stuff as would 
entice his friend Robbie across those 
few miles from Comiston. Even if 
not, the mere writing of the letter 
gave him the feeling almost of having 
spent an evening in grave talk with 
his friend, as he had so often done of 
old. He had written from the heart, 
setting forth his most intimate thoughts 
—and yet, after two hundred years, 
his letter seems a strangely cold and 
formalised production. The cascade 
of words turns out to be a glacier. Such 
was the mesh of conventions in which 
the human spirit was entangled in his 
time that it is as if the soul of the 
dominie comes to meet us powdered 
and perruqued, with snuff-box in 
hand. 

There came a knock at the door, 
and young David Leighton, one of his 
boarders, came shyly into the room, 
holding a book in his hand. Andrew 
had exhausted himself with the effort 
of writing and the pain in his chest 
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had returned, but he received his pupil 
with his usual kindly smile. }j 

“Weel, David lad, what can Ah do 
for ye?” 

Thus encouraged, the boy came and 
held out his book, which proved to be 
a French work on military fortifications, 
bearing the name of the Seigneur de 
Vauban. It appeared that he had got 
into difficulties over a passage of the 
French which he regarded as impore 
tant, and wanted the dominie to 
translate it for him. Andrew did what 
he could, though his own French was 
none of the best, and then he said—— 

“ Ye’re aye reading bukes on the art 
of war-r, laddie—is it a soldier ye’ll be 
wanting to be, then ?” 

The lad’s eyes gleamed, 
he said. 

‘A General maybe, one o’ these fine 
days?” Andrew asked with good- 
natured banter, 

The future General reddened and 
looked uncomfortable, but he nodded 
with the air of one whose course was 
settled. 

Dominie Andrew sagged a little in 
his chair; the pain in his chest had 
grown sharper and the room seemed 
to have darkened. 

“Ay, honour and glory!” he mur- 
mured. |“ Weel, ’tis natural enough in 
the young. But dinna set owermuch 
store by them, David lad; remember 
the wor-rld is but a theatre of empty 
shadows ! Honours evanish as a dream 
when one awaketh, or as phantoms of 
the night when the day dawns.” 

The sonorous phrases of his epistle 
to Robbie were still echoing in his 
mind, He became silent then; his 
eyes were half-closed and his breathing 
had grown sharper, more laboured. 
David sat awkwardly on the edge of 
his chair and played with his hands ; 
for he was at a loss to know either 
how to break the silence or how to get 
away without being dismissed. 

The dominie was speaking again, 
now clearly to himself alone— 

“‘ Honaurs are imaginary things, airy 
phantoms blown up like a feather— 


“ Ay, sir,” 
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meteors—meteors rising here below 
from the breath of vulgar fame, leading 
men astray—astray——”’ 

Suddenly David Leighton sprang 
up from his chair; for even to his 
inexperienced eye it had become plain 
that something was the matter with 
his master. He stood a moment in 
uncertainty, and then rushed out of 
the room. 

Almost immediately he was back 
with Mistress Fife, and together she and 
David supported the half-conscious 
dominie up the winding, rickety stairs 
to his room. 


There is one more letter among the 
tattered bundle. It is addressed to 
Andrew in the hand of Robbie Fife and 
is dated a week later, in the middle of 
February 1730. He wrote that he 
had been most pleasantly surprised to 
receive from his old friend “so long 
and so valuable a manuscript,” when 
of late years Andrew’s letters had 
been so short and infrequent. “I 
must own,” he added, “that by this 
one letter you have effectually made 
amends for former deficiencies, having 
far exceeded any thing you ever received 
from me, both in ye goodness and length 
of ye performance.” 

Whether Dominie Andrew lived long 
enough to read that last letter, who 
knows? His friend had undoubtedly 
done his best to answer in a fitting 
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strain, but he admitted that he had 
neither the time nor the ability to 
compose a worthy reply. He wrote 
in the cheerful tone of a man in good 
health and with many interests, and 
he made no reference at all to the 
invitation to Forfar. Evidently he 
was confident that their correspondence 
had taken a new lease of life, and that 
the future held plenty of time for 
everything. But Ardrew, if he ever 
read his friend’s answer, can have had 
no such illusion. 

So ends the record of a friendship 
in the Scotland of long ago, and the 
tale is not neatly rounded off but is 
abruptly broken, as commonly happens 
in life. There come to mind a few lines 
of Thonias Hardy— 


“We say we shall not meet 
Again beneath this sky 
And turn with leaden feet, 

Murmuring ‘ good-bye.’ 


But laugh at how we rued 

Our former time’s adieu 

When those who went for good 
Are met anew. 


We talk in lightest vein 
On trifles talked before, 
And part to meet again, 

But meet no more.” 


Perhaps those lines, rather than 
Robbie’s last letter to his friend of 
a lifetime, are the story’s most fitting 
epilogue. 
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A DEAD LEE-SHORE. 


BY CAPTAIN FRANK H. SHAW. 


BETWEEN the Dovenby’s reaching 
Antwerp and her sailing foreign again 
from London, there was ample time to 
allow me to attempt the examination 
for second mate. During the latter 
part of the homeward passage Captain 
Fegan’s attitude towards me and my 
immediate contemporaries had been 
marked by an exquisite politeness and 
consideration. Just as we picked up 
the tug off Dungeness—we had had a 
dead-muzzler from the east at Channel- 
mouth, and it had persisted for so long 
that all hands had offered to make a 
‘tarpaulin muster’ to pay for a tow 
home—he told me that I had done 
none so badly as preventer third mate, 
and that, unless I dirtied my record, 
he would give me a handsome reference 
to present to the Board of Trade 
examiners when I sat for second. 

There was a reason for his suavity. 
One or two of the cadets’ fathers had 
written sulphurously to the owners 
to complain that they had not paid 
out good premium-money to have their 
sons treated somewhat Worse than 
galley-slaves; and last time at home 
Fegan had been put on the carpet, 
with a threat that only improved 
behaviour would continue him in his 
command. Relying on the typically 
short memories of sea-going folks he 
had, bound outwards, done little to 
redeem himself ; but since none of the 
half-deck members had fallen from aloft 
or died of yellow fever or been picked 
up by a hungry shark whilst bathing, 
or deserted to marry a tow-headed 
Australian barmaid, the imminence of 


land reminded him that he was still 


on a sort of parole. He sent the 
steward with tins of cabin butter and 
condensed milk to our quarters. He 
put us all on to easy-going jobs such 
as sailmaking or working Turks’ heads 
on the poop handrails ; holiday tasks, 
these. Seen in perspective there was 


something unpleasant in this syco- 
phancy. The réle did not fit our sail- 
dragging taskmaster. We should have 
admired him more had he remained 
consistent as did Mr Perkins, our 
cynical, acidulated chief mate. 

For Perkins, when we started to sleep 
with our work-blackened hands in hot 
poultices made of pounded biscuit so 
that we should present a passable 
appearance at home, having seen the 
blanched whiteness of our fists, grunted 
and gave us orders to black down the 
rigging from truck to scupper, with 
coal-tar, using no brushes, but only 
swabs and our fingers to transfer the 
loathsome stuff from pot to shroud. 

“That'll give you something to 
remember the old dog’s-body by when 
you're lording it ashore and thinking 
you're sailors !’’ he informed us. 

Tarry hands or no, I presented 
myself, after a fortnight at a naviga- 
tion school, for second mate. Luckily 
I satisfied the examiners, as did Fegan’s 
flimsy and the owners’ admission that 
I had fulfilled the terms of my appren- 
ticeship ; and the seamanship examiner 
told me to go and get my blue paper, 
after harrying me mercilessly in a viva 
voce that left me more breathless and 
staggered than the worst Cape Horn 
snifter had managed to do. “ Getting 
the blue paper” was preliminary to. 
securing the official parchment Certifi- 
cate of Competency ; and I pocketed 
that slip of blue as if it had been a 
Companionship of the Bath. I spent 
an ill-spared half-crown on the doors 
keeper, who touched his cap and called 
me “ Sir” as soon as he realised from 
my jubilant step that I had passed ; 
and then I went home to get some of 
the saltiness washed and baked from 
my system. Twenty years old, barely, 
and a second mate! Commodore of 
the P & O at forty, of course; at 
least that ! 








The owners of the Dovenby, apprised 
of my success, munificently offered me 
a berth as second mate in my old 
ship; salary, four pounds a month. 
A year in that capacity would qualify 
me to sail as chief mate, they said. 
I had vowed by all deep-water oaths 
that never, never again would I tread 
@ windjammer’s deck in any capacity. 
Steam offered comfort and opulence ; 
conceivably three watches—that is, 
four hours on duty to eight hours off ; 
certainly shorter voyages, higher pay, 
and more opportunity of seeing the 
real world. But—I remembered Mr 
Perkins’s sneers at steamboatmen ; 
steamboating was not sailorising; and 
so I joined the Dovenby as second mate. 

I am glad that I did; for during 
that voyage I was witness to and par- 
ticipant in one of the finest feats of 
seamanship known to man. Once 
again Captain Fegan sprang a sur- 
prise; this time by dragging the 
ship off a dead lee-shore when by all 
the tokens she should have cast her 
bones on a reef and perished ignomini- 
ously. And yet, oddly enough, it 
was my eager reading of Peter Simple, 
and a retentive memory of what I had 
read, that really saved the ship from 
her predicament. For Fegan did not 
know how to club-haul a hard-pressed 
windjammer; I only knew how in 
theory. His practical common-sense 
seized upon my theoretical prompting 
and did the trick. It did not happen 
at once, naturally enough, but the 
experience was the dominant factor of 
that voyage. Sometimes even today 
I find myself gasping half-breathlessly 
at memory of the tense moments when 
the ship swayed between life and death, 


with the backwash of furious breakers: 


lashing her rusted sides, and the lives 
of some twenty-eight men depending 
on the toughness of a hawser. 

There was a sense of unreality in 
reporting to Fegan in the West India 
Dock. He scowled at me when I 
stepped into the cabin and said as 
smartly as I could, “‘ Come aboard, sir!” 
He said, “ You finished your time 
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last v’yage.”’ That was meant to rid 
me of any cock-a-hoop ideas of my own 
importance, of course. 

I said, ‘‘ As second mate, sir.”’ 

He said, “‘My God, they never sent 


you!” Then he shook my hand 
“You know my ways; we'll fit in 
together,” he decided. “Sit down 
and have your supper.” That night 


the table was left complete; other 
nights the cabin delicacies were re. 
moved before I got down to it after 
relieving the mate—not Perkins, alas! 
For the nonce I was an officer, dressed 
and addressed as such. I had achieved 
the dignity of “Mister!” though 
for’ard and aft, I was known as “ the 
second greaser,” with suitable adjec- 
tival additions. But I had a cabin of 
my own; and I had authority, and I 
had a sextant, though seldom called 
upon to use it. 

Perkins’s place had been taken by 
an oddity ;. a simple little man who 
looked much more like a small trades- 
man than a sailorman in a hard-case 
windjammer. Mr Gadsden was a 
revelation to me. He had commanded 
ships of his own—jute clippers with 
Brocklebank, according to his own 
account, and he had few reticences. 
But, havingeacquired a small fortune 
by trading in salt—as every East India 
shipmaster had a right to do—he had 
swallowed the anchor and settled ashore, 
buying a partnership in a sailmaking 
loft. He had, of course, been swindled 
out of his share, he had lost every 
penny of his hard-earned savings, and 
was now back on salt water, finding it 
difficult to settle to subordination after 
lording it in the Hoogly trade. 

He was an incredibly religious man. 
His ginger side-whiskers bristled like 
a rooster’s comb if he heard a curse; 
but he lacked the drive necessary for 
effective remonstrance, and could only 
flush and sigh. A freak—as_ the 
sea bred so many freaks. Yet in 
his quiet inoffensive way he was 8 
sterling seaman; indeed, he would 
never have achieved command with 
Brocklebank’s otherwise; and on & 
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hundred difficult occasions he proved 
his manhood, though not in the blus- 
tering, sea-boot and belaying - pin 
fashion of his predecessor. 

As a ship’s husband he neared per- 
fection ; and his experience in his own 
sail-loft had taught him tricks that stood 
the Dovenby in good stead. He was a 
wizard with a sail-needle or a serving 
mallet, and the foremast hands pres- 
ently came to vow that our Mr Gadsden 
could make a suit of sails out of a pile 
of gunny-sacks and a reel of thread. 

We were bound for San Francisco 
with a general cargo; as pleasant a 
trip, perhaps, as still remained for wind- 
jammers to perform, excepting only 
the Calcutta run. I had not been thus 
far, and anticipated the voyage with 
delight. There were the creepy-creepy 
mysteries of the ‘Barbary Coast’ to 
explore; there were the tales told by 
a hundred shell-backs to verify ; tales 
of Shanghai-ings and of lawless adven- 
tures. There was a Bethel missionary 
there who had outfaced the worst 
threats and acts of ’Frisco gangsterdom 
—Father Hopkins, whose name sounded 
like a clarion-call whenever two or three 
sailormen were gathered together. 
There still lingered the magnetic 
romance of the Californian gold-fields, 
and there were stories of fabulous 
adventures concerned with gun-run- 
ning to Cuba, and seal-hunting in the 
Pribyloffs, and pearl-poaching in the 
Yellow Sea; all these Odysseys having 
San Francisco as their starting-point. 

It was not difficult to settle down 
as a member of the after-guard. Gads- 
den was sympathetic, not scornful. 
Had Mr Perkins still been first mate, 
I can imagine the breaking-in process 
might have been a very Via Dolorosa. 
But Gadsden believed the dignity of 
an officer should be maintained at all 
costs. He wrought hard with Fegan 
(whose ideas of a second mate’s duties 
were that he should work harder than 
the men at the same tasks) to allow 
me to keep my watch as an officer 
should—on the poop—watching the 
ship and the weather. But when Gads- 
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den was asleep Fegan always came up 
and discovered something aloft that 
needed attention; and up I went to 
see to it. He had no sympathy with 
the kid-gloved dilettante ! 

Such of the cadets as had sailed 
shipmates with me before went out of 
their way to show civility and eager- 
ness. They were backing me up in 
my new position with a vengeance ; 
and three of them turned up with 
spectacular black eyes, about which 
they said little until questioned. Then 
I discovered that they had done furious 
battle for’ard of the foremast in defence 
of my juvenile reputation. Hoary 
sailormen had sneered at my youth 
and inexperience, and the half-deck 
had couched their lances in my honour. 
These decent lads showed no hint of 
jealousy, although two of them, who 
were equal with me in service, had 
failed to pass for second mate, and 
were back for more sea-service before 
trying again. These two Fegan in- 
ducted as boatswains—one for each 
watch, and ‘Skilly °—my bosun—was 
as the shadow of a great rock in a 
weary land. He knew that my position 
forbade any physical violence towards 
recalcitrants, so, if any disgruntled 
deck-hand cheeked me or proved 
sullen, young Skilly promptly set 
about him as my enthusiastic deputy. 

With the result that my watch— 
the starboard—became rather smarter 
than a Royal Navy watch, and Fegan 
approved this ; he made me his ‘ white- 
haired boy,’ indeed, and put poor old 
Gadsden out of favour. Aboard a 
windjammer a skipper is almost com- 
pelled to play favourites; but the 
tragedy of it is that if an officer is 
unpopular with the master, that officer’s 
watch gets all the dirty work to do. 
Gadsden bore this with patient forti- 
tude, and comforted himself with his 
Bible ; and after he had been told off 
by our superior tyrant would - chant 
Moody and Sankey hymns. Then, if 
the saloon skylight were open, he told 
me, in a loud voice, how when he was 
captain in the Calcutta trade he always 
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treated his officers as gentlemen—saying 
all this in hope that Fegan was eaves- 
dropping, as, indeed, he usually was. 

But, by and large, this was a pleasant 
voyage. I was able to ease the lot of 
the half-deck lads and get them put on 
to sailorising jobs, and given embryo 
training as the officers they intended 
and hoped ‘to become, instead of 
letting them continue as loblolly boys 
at the beck and call of every pierhead- 
jumper before the mast. 

We stormed down to the Line; 
dawdled there in the Doldrum weather, 
worked off the dead horse, picked up 
a keen south-east Trade, and ramped 
round the Horn like a tea-clipper. The 
days were eventless, overlapping into 
weeks and months. We had no adven- 
tures beyond hard weather; no fires, 
no breathless rescues; life at sea 
appeared to be settling down, so far as 
I was concerned, into a level monotony 
of work, eat and sleep. True, we met 
the giant La France—five-masted nitre 
clipper—tearing along under her top- 
gallants round Cape Horn, when we 
were shortened down to lower top-sails ; 
and we also encountered the Potosi—the 
great German P-ship—surging through 
and under the worst those stormy 
waters had to offer, scupper-deep and 
driving furiously, with everything set 
to royals, and four men at her wheel. 

San Francisco failed to come up to 
expectations. It was just another 
port, where English money went but 
a little way, since everything costing a 
shilling at home cost a round dollar 
there. It is true that a wily scoundrel 
tried to hocus me with knock-out 
drops, with the idea, I suppose, of 
Shanghai-ing me aboard some outward- 
bound ship; but it did not come off. 
It is true that I, with Skilly, was 
attracted into a queer sort of gambling 
den -down the Barbary Coast—there 
was a fantastic cabaret show running 
in the saloon to draw in the innocent— 
and at the end of each turn a leather- 
lunged announcer proclaimed that there 
were saucy diversions going on in @& 
back room for such as could be trusted. 
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The announcer specified that all 
entrants must be over sixteen, and 
hinted at questionable amusements; 
but the back room was just a sordid 
gambling den, with the three-card trick 
as the piece de résistance. 

We were young and husky, not 
averse from trouble. The game was 
obviously ‘rigged’; quite a number of 
seafaring men tried to beat the operator's 
quickness of hand. He carried on a 
glib-tongued patter incessantly ; after 
a few had gambled and lost, a shore 
fellow—palpably a confederate—tried 
his luck, lost, lost, won—a big stake. 

“So yvu see,” said the operator, 
“it’s as square as a squared main- 
yard.” The winner stood back, grabbed 
my elbow, and said, “It’s a great 
game ; here’s a dollar—try your luck!” 
The sprat to catch the big fish! If I 
lost his dollar I would risk many of 
my own in trying to recover it. 

I staked his dollar and three of my 
own. The ‘lady’ was shown to me 
repeatedly in the‘shuffling ; the corner 
of that card was noticeably dog’s- 
eared. I put my hand on it as the 
cards fell inert. 

“‘ There she is,” said I. 

** Lift it,”. said the operator. 

* No,” said I, “‘ lift the other two!” 
Then the fun began. The Merchant 
Service rallied to my aid with supreme 
and awful loyalty. The toughs running 
the den massed their forces; knuckle- 
dusters and -black-jacks came _ into 
play. Such a rough-house ensued as 
I have seldom witnessed. We helped 
ourselves to the bank more or less; 
and we took that saloon down to its 
components and then went on dis- 
secting it. Skilly and I fought back 
to back for the most part. Bottles 
were hurled; and the operator went 
through the window, taking most of 
it with him. We stood not on the 
order of our fighting, but fought—tooth 
and nail—with chairs and iron-topped 
tables. Then, boisterous with triumph 
—for we did triumph—we carried 
the war into the cabaret saloon; and 
the dancing girls bolted with squeals; 
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and the footlights were torn up and 
hurled at the shining array of bottles 
behind the bar; and the police came 
in, and Skilly pulled me down a trap- 
door, where we wandered among barrels 
and cases and refuse generally until we 
found an outlet. Youth—youth ! 

We stayed aboard ship for some 
days afterwards, because Father Hop- 
kins came down to tell us a general 
hue and cry was out. This excellent 
man of God was an abiding benevolence 
at that time. He took the part of the 
sailors against the shore fellows; and 
at his Bethel—the Seamen’s Society of 
St Paul—he kept open house for us. 
He fought the unholy graft that 
persisted, outwitted the Shanghai-ing 
fraternity whenever he could, and 
endeavoured to remedy the iniquitous 
system of ‘blood-money.’ For sea- 
men in that city were counted fair 
prey. Any man signing-on aboard a 
new ship was entitled to draw two 
months’ advance of wages: this was 
pocketed by the sharks who trepanned 
him. They were not contented even so 
—they had made a law that every 
shipmaster enlisting a new hand should 
pay this blood-money, varying in 
amount from twenty to one hundred 
dollars a head ; otherwise no crew was 
forthcoming. The law running in 
California in the nineties was the law 
of the strongest. 

Most of our original crew disappeared. 
One man returned unexpectedly, having 
dived overboard from an outward- 
bounder, where he had awakened unex- 
pectedly early from alcoholic stupor. 
The boarding-house cut-throats came 
down alongside the Dovenby and de- 
manded that he should be surrendered, 
as, the man failing to sail, the two 
months’ advance note issued to his 
Sponsors was worthless ! 

Fegan in his turn Shanghai-ed a 
boarding-house master, at whose hands 
he had suffered much, and, as every 
soul of the crew owed his breed a 
grudge, that man’s life aboard us was 
unpleasant and tortured. But that is 
another story. 
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When we sailed we carried a polyglot 
assortment of draggled humanity ‘in 
the two fo’c’sles. Some had never 
been to sea before. There was a cowboy 
—complete with ten-gallon hat ; minus 
guns, however. He had drawn his 
pay-note, ridden into town for an 
orgy, and found himself in our fo’c’sle 
without knowing that he had spent a 
single dollar. There was a landscape 
gardener—out of hiselement. There was 
a Scots ship-yard worker—a treasure, 
although no sailor. He boasted that in 
his heyday, as a bunker-hatch riveter, 
he had drawn as much as fifteen pounds 
a fortnight in the way of pay. I used 
to write his letters home for him to a 
wife who could not read. 

Had Mr Perkins still been the 
Dovenby’s mate he would have licked 
this pack into shape in a fortnight. 
Gadsden lacked his predecessor’s per- 
sonality and drive; but one way and 
another the deck-hands were hazed 
and coaxed into workmanlike shape, 
and when the real ordeal came they 
behaved like members of Leonidas’s 
tactical rear-guard. Possibly the teach- 
ings of the vanished Mr Perkins helped ; 
he had boasted more than once that 
he could make an efficient able seaman 
out of a handful of tea-leaves. 

We ran down the Pacific, calling, 
more from curiosity than for any other 
reason, at Pitcairn Island. The islanders 
collected around the anchored ship in 
their home-made boats and sang met- 
rical psalms and hymns—they struck 
me as being a mighty solemn congre- 
gation. We were presented with 
carved coconuts in return for oddments 
of rope and canvas, with luscious fruit 
and crisp vegetables for salt beef. 
There was no shore-going; we could 
only view this isolated Paradise from 
a distance. But no words can do 
justice to the acid perfection of the 
lavish fruits with which our decks 
were heaped. After an uninterrupted 
diet of salt and desiccated food, the 
cool, juicy mangoes and bread-fruit 
tasted like the diet offered to the 
higher gods on Olympus. 
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So we sailed away, ate the fruit, and 
got ready for the savage mélée of Cape 
Horn. 


Not being entrusted with the ship’s 
navigation I, cannot say just what 
circumstances combined to drive the 
Dovenby into jeopardy. It must be 
borne in mind, in these days of wireless 
time-signals, instruments of exquisite 
precision, and advanced navigational 
knowledge, that we put our sole reliance 
so far as correct navigation was con- 
cerned in two somewhat indifferent 
chronometers carried in the captain’s 
cabin. To find our latitude, if sun or 
star shone, was comparatively simple. 
It was only necessary to wait until 
the sun poised on the meridian, and 
snap him with a sextant; but to 
ascertain exact longitude was a dif- 
ferent matter. The two chronometers 
had been casually timed by the descent 
of the time-ball while the ship lay 
in San Francisco. But occasionally 
this time-ball was inaccurate—the 
inaccuracy being duly announced each 
following day in the ‘San Francisco 
Call’—but with a newspaper full of 
crimes and spiciness, municipal graft, 
and the prospects of fresh gold-strikes, 
who would bother to verify the noon 
descent of the time-ball! So the 
chronometer rate might have been 
whole seconds out. 

Moreover, as we drew down towards 
the furious Horn, opportunities for 
heavenly observations grew fewer and 
fewer; a thick pall of dingy cloud 
obscured the sky, the horizon was 
narrowed by sea-mist; and the un- 
steady motions of the ship made 
sight-shooting difficult. So that our 
precise position might reasonably have 
been thirty to forty miles east or west 
of where we considered it to be. The 
persistent set of a vigorous westerly 
wind undoubtedly created currents in 
the sea different from any that were 
considered as ‘ probable ’ in the Sailing 
Directions and South Pacific Pilot. 

A fierce gale set in; but since it was 
fair at its outset ih conned no trepida- 
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tion. We had gathered a furiong 
‘norther ’ farther up the Chilean coast ; 
this served to break the crew in ag a 
working team. True, that gale was a 
warm and genial breeze, we worked 
through it ‘bare-webbed’ in light 
clothing, not troubling about oilsking, 
But this off Diego Ramirez was a cold 
brute ; for we were in the month of 
July, which is mid-winter in those 
latitudes ; and there was a reasonable 
prospect that the increasing wind 
would veer to the south, bringing with 
it real Antarctic bleakness. 

We were in good shape aloft, thanks 
to Gadsden’s professional care. Our 
anchors were unbent and housed on 
the bill-boards, cables were unshackled 
and stowed below in the lockers; 
towing hawsers were coiled away, 
after being dried, on top of the cargo. 
We came to need this tackle, and to 
need it in a hurry ; but that time was 
not yet, and we did not suspect it 
was brooding ahead. We shortened 
sail systematically ; from No. 1 royals 
by way of upper topgallants, mainsail, 
lower topgallants, and stay-sails to 
reefed upper and lower top-sails, with 
foresail and jib. The spanker was 
half-brailed, then furled altogether. 

The Dovenby began to make heavy 
weather of it, opposing currents and 
ragged tides throwing up an ugly sea. 
The galley was washed out and the 
tedious era of uncooked food set in 
again. Some of the crew suffered 
abominably from salt-water sores ; the 
new dungarees they had procured 
from the slop-chest were reeking with 
@ cheap, noxious dye, which the 
incessant wettings washed into the 
many abrasions of their skins caused 
by ragged tags of wire, or such minor 
discomforts. There was grumbling 
for’ard, a reluctance to turn out for 
an all hands’ job; a distrust of the 
after-guard as capable hard-weather 
seamen. And there was no” Perkins 
there to bluster and abuse and drive. 

After two days of sheer misery we 
shortened down to a single goose- 
winged main top-sail. The wind was 
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heading us; and Gadsden, who shared 
the navigation with Fegan, thought it 
might be well to wear ship and get more 
gea-room. After all, he had com- 
manded ships in his time, and some of 
his inherent wisdom persisted. Fegan, 
however, trusted his chronometers and 
his dead-reckoning ; and according to 
observations we were a hundred miles 
from any danger. We were not. 
Although it was invisible behind the 
sea-murk, we were not far off a dead 
lee-shore; the wind was drifting us 
remorselessly down towards the ugliest 
stretch of coast-line in the whole known 
world. 

It was a@ barren, uninhabited coast 
—uninhabited, that is, save for a few 
roving Indians, who deserted it in 
winter and sought shelter inland. A 
barren, hostile land indeed! Most of 
it was steep rock, with reef-fangs 
stabbing murderously up through swill- 
ing froth; with vicious undertows 
against whose pull no wind could hope 
to battle. But because we did not see 
it we gave it no heed, and continued to 
grouse at our personal discomfort. 

The ship was very uneasy, as if 
sensing the imminent dangers; she 
steered foully, taking a full helm, wear- 
ing down the helmsmen—of whom two 
were permanently required to keep her 
to anything approximating a course. 
But soon she was ‘ by the wind,’ heading 
well east of south ;, and the angle of 
her wake with her course was terrify- 
ing. She was drifting to leeward like 
any haystack. Gadsden surreptitiously 
got up the deep-sea lead-line and took 
a cast, what time Fegan was catching 
a sleep on the chart-room settee. No 


| bottom was found, but the chart 


showed that in the main the land was 
steep-to; and the water only shoaled 
to forty-five fathoms in a few places. 
There were one or two bays where 
much shallower water could be found, 
but only one or two. 

“I don’t like it,” persisted Gadsden ; 
“TI don’t like it. The old man ought to 
wear her round and get a better offing.” 

Constant boarding water and high- 
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flung spray did not make for a trust- 
worthy look-out. Eyes sore with salt 
water are not at their keenest. The 
men had got to that pitch where they 
cared not a damn what happened to 
the ship. Instead of keeping them 
profitably employed, as Perkins kept 
them in hard weather, Gadsden allowed 
deck-watches to stand-by, doing noth- 
ing beyond the absolutely essential 
tasks needful for the ship’s continuance. 
Naturally, cold, idle men grumbled, 
made matters worse. The mate had 
regaled me, almost to nausea, during 
fine weather dog-watches with his 
gospel of kindness to his fellow-men : 
‘““Man’s inhumanity to man makes 
countless thousands mourn!” was a 
favourite oration of his. But some 
men need strong handling; kid gloves 
are taken by them as a sign of weakness. 

It was Gadsden himself who sighted 
the land that grey, bitter dawn. 
The for’ard look-out, cowering under 
the lee of the tied-up main stay-sail on 
the for’ard deck-house—the fo’c’sle 
was untenable—saw nothing. The 
man at the weather-wheel, his eyes 
filled with tears and sleet, saw little but 
the ill-lit compass card. The deck- 
watch clustered under the break of the 
poop, immersed in misery. The watch 
below had been ordered, ‘“‘ Keep handy 
for a call!” That meant they must 
turn-in all standing, without removing 
even oilskins and sea-boots. 

It was not that the gale was particu- 
larly furious; it was the direction 
whence it came that put us into most 
imminent peril. Gadsden let out a 
shrill scream of “ Land-oh! Land on 
the weather bow!” His voice always 
rose to the top register in moments of 
excitement, whereas his predecessor’s 
had invariably gone down to a basso 
profundo. 

The call fetched Fegan off his uneasy 
couch like a cork out of a bottle. 
“All hands!” he thundered as he 
came. He was a big man; he gave 
the impression of a charging rhinoceros 
when he went into vigorous action. 
Land on the weather-bow should not 
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cause apprehension, perhaps ; it means 
that the ship is being blown away from 
it. But that vicious coast is indented 
with countless treacherous bays. Fegan 
looked for what he dreaded to see, and 
—saw it. The sighted land was high 
rock, but it was the seaward outpost 
of a deep bay, and we were on the 
wrong side of it. We were deeply 
embayed. With the sea-mist clearing, 
more land was revealed to leeward, far 
to leeward; we had actually run 
blindly into perhaps the most dangerous 
of all bays in the vicinity of Cape Horn. 

A steamer could have pounded clear, 
but we were not a steamer. The 
currents had our keel, and the very 
strong wind was driving us hard to 
leeward—to where white water be- 
trayed the presence of treacherous reefs 
on which we were likely to split like 
an egg. Under short canvas as we were, 
to tack the Dovenby was impossible. 
When Fegan thought to wear her 
round on her heel he saw the land 
closing so ominously astern that he 
realised, as did we all, that long before 
she could be got round she would be 
thrown on those pitiless fangs. No 
boat could live in the _hell-broth 
lashing among the rocky teeth. 

“ Bring her up to it!’ Fegan was 
yelling as I came on deck. A high 
sea came aboard, taking me unawares 
and sluicing me bitterly in the teeth. 
I was hurled against the rails, almost 
overboard. ‘“‘ Haul out the foot of 
the spanker!” blared Fegan. The 
meintopsail shivered and flapped, like 
a cannon-shot. Had Gadsden been a 
worse ship’s husband than he was, that 
top-sail’ must have split and blown 
away in tatters, in which case nothing 
could have saved us. As it was, the 
staunch sail held, filled as Fegan rushed 
to the wheel and hove it up, using his 
bull-like strength. By the time this 
spasm ended we saw our predicament 
more clearly. A seaman will easily 
understand it; to a layman pages of 
description would convey inadequate 
meaning. The ship had to be got clear 
under her own negligible power; and 
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all elemental odds were against her, 
Room was lacking for the spacious 
manceuvring necessary in w 
where the bow pays off slowly as the 
ship goes forward, and then as slowly 
comes up to the wind on the opposite 
tack; and to tack—which meam 
running through the wind instead of 
away from it, using the bow as a pivot— 
meant setting much sail. Moreover, 
tacking in very high winds is extremely 
dangerous ; liable to carry the masts 
away during the period when the 
ship ‘ hangs in stays.’ And if we tried 
to tack and failed, the ship, helpless, 
would drive down to destruction ina 
very brief space of time. Also, under 
full canvas, in such a gale, a ship is 
apt to ‘miss stays’ altogether before 
the mainyards are hauled round. 
“About time we got them boats 
cleared !”’ I heard one deck-hand cry, 
The situation almost duplicated that 
described in ‘Peter Simple’; but 
then the frigate had a full crew, with 
every working part kept in Navy-Navy 
perfection. I did say to Fegan, who 
was beginning to tear his hair, ‘ How 
about club-hauling her, sir?” He 
ignored my intervention completely, 
For all he thought, I was just one of 
‘them damned boys’ again and 80 
not entitled to an opinion. But I 
collected a party of hands and we 
took a cast of the lead. Thirty-five 
fathom, with fine sandy bottom. I 
was better than we deserved. We might 
have found sixty fathom and ham 
rock. Even so, to anchor would have 
been but delaying the tragedy ; against 
that wind, to which the ship was fully 
exposed, it was unlikely that the 
ground-tackle would hold for an hour. 
Meantime all hands were hauling 
out the spanker-foot to create wind 
pressure aft likely to drive the bow to 
wind’ard. Fegan took the weather 
wheel in person, and began to humou 
the ship, edging her inch by inch into 
the baffling gale; but the ship fell of 
as the wind shifted a little, and the 
high cliff grew broader on our beam. 
‘* Get more canvas on her !”’ ordered 
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Fegan. We hurled ourselves into 
instant action. Boisterous as things 
were, the boys raced aloft like monkeys, 
and without waiting to loosen the 
gaskets and reef-points in the normal 
fashion passed their knives through the 
turns of sodden, shrunken rope. The 
released sails flapped and fretted, 
lifting above the yards, threatening 
to pluck the youngsters from their 
holding; but almost before they had 
flapped once the lower top-gallant 
sheets were hauled furiously home, 
and the expanses of canvas presented 
round, thunderous breasts to the gale. 
Top-sail halliards were manned; the 
men, well knowing how imminent the 
danger was, did not wait to chanty the 
yards aloft, but ran away along the 
decks with the ropes, so that the pon- 
derous yards leaped up the greased 
masts a foot or more at a time. 

“Set the whole spanker!’’ roared 
Fegan. It was done. Gadsden was 
for'ard, supervising work on the fore- 
mast, setting a fore-and-after or two. 
The ship was over almost on her beam- 
ends by the time the lower topgallants 
were sheeted home. 

I doubt if we had ever worked so 
frenziedly, maintaining such sustained 
effort. The Dovenby began to move 
through the water as she felt the wind- 
pressure in her canvas, but gallantly 
as she struggled the insensate wind 
played with her, mocking her staunchest 
efforts. If the bow came up a little, 
to bring the headland nearer ahead, 


that moment the wind—disturbed in 


its true course by the high land beyond 
—veered a point and the headland grew 
broad on the beam again—always 
growing nearer. 

The prospect of wearing round was 
now remoter than before. Breakers 
grew whitely between us and the 
major white-caps inshore; to betray 
the presence of a reef. That reef was 
the most ominous thing in the seascape. 

Then I heard Fegan’s stentorian 
command to me, and I raced aft. 

“We'll try club-hauling !”’ he thun- 
dered. Sweat was on his round, brown 
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face. It was the sweat of effort, for 
to hold the ship true demanded fierce 
effort. “‘ What d’ye know about it ?” 

Let God be praised for that photo- 
graphic memory which enabled me to 
recite page after page of any book 
after a single reading! And I had 
read ‘Peter Simple’ scores of times 
when studying for my second mate’s 
ticket ; trying to put a model through 
the evolutions in case the examiners 
sprang & question on me as a surprise, 
as they had done with Marryat’s hero. 

“Have an anchor ready to drop; 
get a hawser led aft; as she comes in 
irons let go the anchor—haul in on the 
hawser,” I recited. “As she pays off, 
slip anchor, cut hawser, trim sail and 
carry on.” 

*Tt’s that or lose her; an’ I’ve 
never lost a ship,” said Fegan. “ Tell 
the mate.’ Fortunately we carried an 
anchor-crane for’ard instead of cat- 
heads, so that an anchor could be 
swung from its lashings in short order. 
But the cable had to be shackled on, 
with the bow smothering itself in harsh 
water. There were not wanting men 
to make the attempt. It is the mate’s 
job to oversee all ground-tackle ; 
Gadsden had discarded his Bible and 
was now raw man—his expletives were 
sulphurous. The anchor was got 
ready in record time; and as this 
was being done, my watch gaw to 
the job of dragging a stout hawser from 
the fore-hatch to the quarter-deck. 
There we rove its end through a 
quarter-pipe, and passed it for’ard 
again, in readiness to hitch it to the 
ring of the anchor. The inboard end 
was led to a quarter capstan, and the 
hand-spikes were unshipped from their 
racks and positioned in the capstan 
head. Had we owned a man-of-war’s 
crew the operations could have been 
performed simultaneously. With only 
twenty-eight hands—for we had found 
a couple of stowaways after losing 
sight of the Golden Gates—it meant 
that’ each man must labour like a 
steam-engine. There was no time to 
raise steam in the donkey. Every time 
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I looked at the land it grew nearer, 
ominously so. We gave no thought 
to lifebelts as we worked; to wear 
such ‘sissified’ contraptions was to 
hamper effort ; and all the lifebelts in 
creation could not promise life to such 
as were hurled into the breakers. 

There was something magnificent in 
the behaviour of the sorely tried ship, 
too. She leaped into the wind at 
every opportunity, as if desperate to 
claw a way clear; reluctantly she fell 
off as the noisy, shaking sails checked 
her. At times she grew hysterical ; 
rioting madly in the smother, diving 
her bow deep under, tearing it clear to 
stab with the dripping bowsprit at the 
unfriendly sky. 

A quick cast of the lead gave thirty- 
one fathom water and bottoming of 
sand and clay—pretty fair holding- 
ground for an anchor. The port 
bower cable was overhauled over the 
windlass. Gadsden had _ already 
shackled it on to the anchor through 
spurling gate and hawse-pipe. But 
the forty-five fathom shackle had to 
be knocked out, in readiness for the 
quick slipping on which the hazardous 
manceuvre depended. That meant 
mule-work in the stinking chain- 
locker. It was done, and done without 
flurry or fuss. No hint of panic showed 
anywhere. 

Fégan kept me beside him. His 
courage in attempting this plan with 
insufficient knowledge was remarkable. 
To rely, as he was prepared to do, on 
@ youngster’s memory of a fictitious 
occurrence that might hgve been 
wrongly described, was taking a big 
chance. But I had rehearsed the 
operation so often, had seen its feasi- 
bility so clearly, that to my eager 
mind it seemed fool-proof. It meant 
quick thinking—but the sea had taught 
us all to think like lightning. It 
meant action as quick; but the whole 

ini in windjammers made for 
instinctive, intelligent action. 

Gadsden reported all things ready 
at his end; anchor on the bill-board, 
releasing gear functioning. The 
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Dovenby was drawing down close t 
the raging reefs. 

“Stand by to go about!” said 
Fegan, as cold as ice and rock steady, 
As usual, crisis found him equal to the 
effort demanded. 

‘* Weather main-brace!” I roared, 
The polyglot men knew themselves 4 
forlorn hope. You could tell it by 
the way they shouldered to the 


stations; by their remarks, aimed 
indirectly at the after-guard. They 
apostrophised Fegan: ‘‘ Now, then, 


you Island Magee son of a gun—get 
her out of this!” 

Fegan sent me to the weather-wheel, 
** You know what to do,” he said. He 
paid me the compliment of crediting 
me with intelligence. The wheel was 
heavy. Skilly was at the lee-side, 
and we generally thought alike in 
most things. I shouted: “ Leave her 
to me—lend a heave.” He spluttered 
back his understanding. 

“Keep her full!” roared Fegan. 
“Stand by, everyone!” I forced up 
the jolting spokes, inch by inch. The 
ship needed to be moving fairly swiftly 
through the water to enable her to 
make a run up into the eye of the wind; 
but if she fell off too far everything 
threatened to be lost. 

“Ease her!” came from Fegan, 
Then: ‘ Bring her up.” The wheél 
felt as if ton-weights were lashed to 
every spoke; but we hove it down 
Up into the wind raged the magnificent 
fabric, quivering like a racehorse 
waiting for the starting flag. Thunder 
and riot set up aloft. She reeled, 
bucked, steadied. With her for’ard 
canvas flattening to the mast, and 
every bit of running rigging drumming 
an inferno of din, Fegan trumpeted, 
“Main topsail haul!” 

As the lee-braces left their pins, 
“Let go the anchor!” he brayed 
“ Forty-five shackle abaft the wind 
lass!” Then, “Haul, you sons d 
bitches—haul !”” The anchor thumped 
off its bill-board, the cable shatteringly 
hurtled up through the spurling gate. 
The ship was momentarily halted 
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The anchor held, took the weight of 
all that vibrant fabric for the critical 
instant when, her way stopped by the 
canvas being thrown aback, she might 
have fallen out of control. 

“Heave away, the hawser!” said 
Fegan. The quarter capstan pawls 
began to clank with increasing noisi- 
ness. Every man who could be spared 
applied his weight to the capstan bars. 
As the wheel was momentarily more 
tractable, I was sent along to lend a 
hand. 

The ship’s head was dragged through 
the wind’s eye. She would have drifted 
half a mile had she not been held 
by the short-chained anchor. As the 
mainsails began to fill, Fegan called, 
“Fore-bowline!”’’ For ease of hand- 
ling, the fore-sheet and tack had not 
been dragged home ; the mate’s watch 
applied themselves to the fore-braces 
and hauled the stubbory yards around. 
Only the carpenter stood by his wind- 
lass. 
“Slip!” ordered Fegan; “slip 
your anchor!” The windlass roared 
and thudded; the bare end of the 
great chain ran over it, disappeared, 
throwing dry mud to the beams above. 

“Heave away your capstan!” was 
the command. Did we heave! Every- 
thing depended on our immediate 
efforts now. The headland was slightly 
on the lee bow ; as we strained at the 
bars it broadened towards the. beam. 
By sheer weight we dragged the stern 
round almost to the place where the 
bow had recently been. The fore- 
yards were braced up, right on to the 
backstays; the Dovenby was on the 
port or safe tack. 

Her stern was in the sluicing back- 
wash ; she was held as securely to the 
bottom as made no matter. A lot 
depended on the next few moments. 
“Run your main-yards round, brace 
‘em up!” said Fegan. As the Dovenby 
heeled sharply to the added weight of 
wind in her canvas, he called— 


“Cut your hawser—cut!” Two 
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strokes with the chippy-chap’s boarding 
axe parted most of the strands, the 
weight of the straining ship burst 
what remained. The ship shook her- 
self ; as she felt her freedom she slanted 
again and began to move. 

“Done it, by God!” said Fegan. 
He was not an emotional man, but he 
slapped the fife-rail as it might have 
been the shoulder of a well-loved friend. 

We had won. She gathered more 
way, heading out towards the open 
sea. The erratic wind that, whilst 
we were on the starboard tack, had 
been increasingly foul, now began to 
fair—each shift was in our favour. 

We gaped at each other, half elated, 
half distressed, like men who have 
seen the veil of the Beyond lifted ; we 
were astounded that we still lived. 

“Clear the wreck,” said Fegan. 
“Get her trimmed, mister!” Then 
he seemed to remember something. 
“Steward!” he hailed. ‘The cabin 
domestic came, drenched and shiver- 
ing; for he had pulled his weight like 
aman. ‘ Give the men a tot of grog!” 
was the order; and the men raised a 
ragged sort of cheer. They considered 
themselves well repaid for achieving 
@ miracle. 

The land receded from view, the mist 
shut down, the gale in no wise dimin- 
ished ; only another chapter had been 
completed ; there was much promising 
ahead. We had forgotten meals, dis- 
comfort, everything, except the one 
main issue between life and death. 
Victory had cost an anchor and forty- 
five fathoms of cable and a nearly 
new towing-hawser; but once more 
the decent old ship was safe. 

Fegan summoned me peremptorily 
to his side. His manners were never 
ingratiating. He husked, “ Mister, in 
my cabin locker ye’ll find a bottle of 
whisky—help yourself!” And as I 
turned away this sea-fighter, who always 
gave the impression of hating the 
printed word, said, “ Bedad! there’s 
something in books after all!” 
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MR ROBERTSON OF RATISBON. 


BY A. M. G. 


Asout the Secret Service hangs a 
glamour which a flood of spy stories 
does little to disperse. Perhaps it is 
because of the secrecy that the glamour 
persists. Omme ignotum pro magnifico. 
The mind is enchanted by visions of 
lovely spies abstracting treaties from 
the pockets of bemused diplomats. 
Our entranced fancy delights in the 
Man with the Club-foot as he makes his 
sinister way through the chancelleries 
of Europe. And Rome Express, as it 
thunders. by with its load of intrigue 
and high politics, still grips the public 
imagination. But lest a sneer be 
detected in my words, I hasten to say 
that I know nothing about the Secret 
Service, and I am as intrigued as any- 
one by the breathless adventures of 
the spy of fiction. The cognoscenti tell 
me that there is no glamour in a secret 
_ agent’s work. I cannot say if that is 
so, but while I was in Germany before 
the war I learned much from the Press 
of the machinations of that mysterious 
organisation, the British Secret Service. 
I gathered that all evil things, ranging 
from the birth of triplets to the placing 
of a bomb below the beloved Fiihrer, 
were the work of that villainous caucus. 
Which reminds me that I do know 
something about the Service. For I 
once met a veritable British spy in 
Vienna. I am sure he must have 
’ been, for he told me he was himself. 
And I cannot think he meant to 
deceive me. Or perhaps he did. 
However, the reader can judge for 
himself. 

The month was September in that 
uneasy year, 1938, and I was a student 
in Vienna. One sunny afternoon I sat 
very contentedly outside a café in the 
Ringstrasse and sipped beer. As I 
sipped, I became aware that I was an 
object of interest to a somewhat seedy 
gentleman at the next table. No doubt 


my innocent and unworldly look, the 


fruit of much high thinking, was the 
source of attraction. At any rate he 
proceeded to join me without invita 
tion. Then to my horror and the graye 
danger of my beer, he leaned acrogg 
the table and, in sibilant tones, inquired 
if I was English. Now my national 
pride is a touchy thing, and coldly | 
informed him I was Scots, and, further. 
more, what had it to do with him? 
But my friend was not daunted by any 
lack of bonhomie, and after a cautious 
glance around whispered even mor 
sibilantly: ‘‘ Look here, you must help 
me to get out of the country. They 
are out to get qe at all costs. I must 
have a hundred marks or even fifty 
if I am to get away.” With greater 
hauteur I asked who ‘ they ’ were, and 
why should I give him the wherewithal 
to leave the hospitable bounds of the 
Reich. His reply, delivered at point- 
blank and unpleasant range, was 
thrilling: “Secret Service! I can 
manage on twenty marks if that’s all 
you have handy.” 

“But who are they ?”’ I persisted 
unkindly, as he paused for breath. 

“The Gestapo, you fool,” he whis- 
pered urgently. ‘‘ They have orders to 
get me at all costs!” 

Now I may be, as he said, a fool, but, 
like the Admiral, I hope I am not 4 
sanguinary fool. My reply had the 
desired effect, and Britain’s Master Spy 
faded disconsolately away. I saw him, 
some days later, with two elderly ladies 
in tow near the Cathedral. In con 
fident tones he was extolling his 
qualities as a guide to Vienna, so I was 
glad to think that he had eluded the 
clutches of the Geheime Staats Polizei 
No doubt its minions were even then 
having an unpleasant interview with 
their formidable master over a gross 
dereliction of duty. 
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That, I fear, is the only occasion 
whereon my cheek was thrillingly 
prushed by the wings of high adventure. 
But I have recently made the acquaint- 
ance of the genuine article. And it is 


+ of him that I wish to tell. A few days 


ago, in laudable pursuit of paper for 
salvage, I came across some dusty old 
folios with the resounding title, ‘ An 
Account of a Secret Journey to the 
Baltic: in the Year 1808. Printed 
Privately in London, 1831.’ And with 
my discovery, Mr Robertson of Ratis- 
bon stepped on to the stage of my ken. 
For I confess that I had never heard 
of him before that dusty afternoon in a 
London garret. He died 122 years ago, 
but his chuckle can be heard yet among 
the stately periods which describe his 
work. Mr Robertson is still a very vital 
sort of person. 

But wait a moment. Already I have 
misled the reader. For Mr Robertson 
had a title, and it was ‘Father.’ But 
the sturdy Protestantism of the officials 
of his age would not brook such Popish 
embellishments, and the lesser title is 
used sternly to describe him throughout 
his official career. Even His Grace of 
Wellington, that paladin of toleration, 
addressed his agent as plain ‘ Mister,’ 
and with that august precedent I dare 
not quarrel. So, at long last, I introduce 
Mr Robertson of Ratisbon, monk, 
priest, and Secret Service man. 

Like so many. rolling stones, he was 
@ Scot. Born in 1772 in Galloway, 
young James spent so unremarkable a 
childhood that my patient researches, 
have yielded the scantiest fruit. From 
his father he learned the three ‘R’s’ ; 
for the Covenanting air of the Stewartry 
schools was doubtless uncongenial to 
the Catholic bonnet-laird of Cree. So 
it is probable that his son spent a 
quiet childhood among the kindly 
hills of the south-west. But at the 
age of fifteen his eyes were opened to 
the greater world of eighteenth-century 
Europe. For an uncle arrived at the 
little farm, and he, like Ulysses, had 
seen men and cities. He was a member 
of the great community of Scottish 
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Benedictines which had settled at 
Ratisbon in Bavaria a century or so 
before, and it \was doubtless his 
example that made James decide to 
seek a cloistered life. At all events, we 
next hear of him as a novitiate of the 
Order of St Benedict in the grey-walled 
monastery of Ratisbon. 

Now the secrets of the cloister are 
impenetrable, especially to the heretical 
layman, and little can be said with 
certainty of the next ten years. But 
James appears to have been a not 
unpleasant piece of grit in the smooth- 
running mechanism of the community, 
perhaps even a source of annoyance to 
his grave superiors. For in 1797 they 
decided that his undoubted talents 
would find greater scope in the outside 
world, and Brother James received his 
marching orders. What led to this 
decision can only be conjectured. One 
account speaks of him as a “short, 
fat, .merry little monk,” and I have 
a feeling that his loud laugh oft 
disturbed the pious meditations of 
his brethren. Cucullus non _ facit 
monachum, says the adage, and perhaps 
James’ cowl did not make him a 
conventional monk. So we can picture 
the Abbot and Novice- Master in weighty 
conference over the career of their 
obstreperous alumnus, while outside the 
dark forest pressed close to the high 
walls of the monastery. The result of 
their deliberations is at least certain ; 
for the douce burghers of Dalbeattie 
soon became familiar with the rotund 
figure of the chaplain of Munches. 
And at that noble seat he ministered, 
presumably with acceptance, for the 
next eleven years. 

So much, or rather so little, we know 
of his early life. It is nebulous in the 
extreme, but now we are on firmer 
ground. For Father Robertson of 
Munches becomes Mr Robertson of 
the Secret Service and the trusted 
confidant of the mighty. 

In 1808 the international scene was, 
to the pained eyes of the rulers of 
Britain, unpleasing in’ the highest 
degree. The Continent lay prostrate 
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at the feet of a Corsican gunner who, 
though not quite a gentleman, had 
shown himself to be a soldier and 
administrator of unique quality, At 
Ulm he had struck, and the terrible 
war-machine of Prussia, legacy of the 
Great Frederick, had vanished in a 
day. At Austerlitz the baroque armies 
of the Habsburg had suffered a like 
fate, and w dying Pitt had rolled up the 
map of Europe. On a raft at Tilsit, 
the grey waters of the Niemen had 
seen Czar and Emperor swear eternal 
friendship, and, his rear secured, 
Napoleon hat! swung his legions with 
mathematical precision against the 
moribund kingdom of Spain. Soon 
Brother Joseph sat on the throne of 
the Bourbons, and the eagle hovered 
above a conquered continent, Con- 
quered, that is, with one perennial and 
incorrigible exception—Britain. 

There were a few loose ends to be 
tidied up, of course, and to these the 

Ymperor turned with characteristic 
energy. The Spanish Army, for 
example, remained sullen in Spain, 
and constituted a constant threat to 
Brother Joseph’s (and his masterful 
relative’s) peace of mind, So a sharp 
voice spoke in the Tuileries, and the 
bewildered Spaniards found themselves 
shipped en masse to the Baltic to await 
the Emperor's pleasure. The grey 
Hanseatic streets heard the liquid 
vowels of Castile, and the Danish 
islands saw the colourful uniforms of 
the house of Bourbon. And on the 
captivity of an army the watchful eye 
of the Marshal-Duke Jean Baptiste 
Bernadotte was fixed, 

But the Spanish nation is proud, 
and, as their temporary conqueror was 
ruefully to remark later, took unkindly 
to foreign rule. ‘The national spirit 
recovered from the drug of defeat, and 
this recovery was noted by astute 
gentlemen in Whitehall. In the spring 
of 1808 the time appeared propitious 
for action of a vigorous kind. In their 
transports at Cork, British regiments 
awaited the word to sail to help the 
revolt of the Spaniards, and Sir Arthur 
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Wellesley, their Commander, proudly 
affirmed that his force was ready to th 
last button. And unlike the unfop, 
tunate Marshal Leboeuf who made 4 
similar prophecy sixty-two years later, 
Sir Arthur was correct, 

But, as has already been remarked, 
foreign bayonets are unpopular ip 
Spain, and though grave gentlemen in 
the Cabinet consitlered it policy that 
Spanish troops should collaborate with 
the British deliverers, unfortunately 
that was easier said than done; fo 
the only Spanish Army lay rotting on 
the shores of the Baltic, and, for all 
practical purposes, might as well have 
been in the moon. Or so it seemed at 
first sight. But My Lords Com 
missioners of the Admiralty were not 
so sure, and Mr Nepean produced their 
plan. A British fleet, with its un 
challenged command of the sea, could, 
their Lordships opined, embark the 
whole captive army unscathed and 


return it to its native shores. There§ inte 


was but one drawback to this ingenious 
scheme. Great difficulty would bh 
experienced in warning the Spanish 
commander to be ready to embark, 
and without such warning the whol 
enterprise would be foredoomed to 
failure and disaster. How, then, could 
this word be sent? Agents of a fit 
calibre for such hazardous work do not 
grow on every tree. For a time the 
gentlemen of the Cabinet were non- 
plussed. But happily Mr Canning, the 
Foreign Secretary, had a plan. He 
also had a man for the perilous job. 
And into the limelight of history steps 
Mr Robertson of Ratisbon. 

How Mr Canning knew of his exist 
ence I cannot say. Perhaps the noble 
patron of Munches had mentioned to 
attentive ears that his chaplain was & 
linguist and a true patriot to boot 
At all events, Mr Robertson came to 
town in the spring of 1808 and was’ 
closeted with great folk. 

In his unobtrusive house in Harley 
Street Sir Arthur Wellesley rose, one 
evening, to receive his rotund little 
visitor. ‘‘ They tell me, Mr Robertson,” 
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said the deep voice, ‘that you are a 
man of courage.” And Mr Robertson 
.§ modestly replied that he would do his 
best to sustain that proud reputation. 
Then there was a murmur of quiet 
talk for a space, and a homely name 
was mentioned, To Mr Colin Alexander 
Mackenzie, a well-to-do British 
merchant in Heligoland, Mr Robertson 
was to report. Of Mr Mackenzie I hope 
‘Maga’ will allow me to tell at some 
later date. Suffice it to say that Mr 
Mackenzie was a respected merchant 
in that sea-girt isle. He was also 
British Secret Agent there, and his 
hands pulled a hundred strings of 
policy. He would give further guidance 
to Mr Robertson on his perilous mission, 
and to satisfy him of his bona fides 
» § his visitor should mention casually that 
.Bhe admired the work of Velasquez. 
Then Sir Arthur rose to signify that 
the interview was over, and Mr Robert- 
son took his unobtrusive departure 
into the blue twilight of a London 


Before dawn, two days later, a 
sturdy smack slipped out of Harwich, 
and in her fishy cuddy a stout little 
gentleman lay down to combat the 
first ominous symptoms of sea-sickness. 
He was defeated, he ruefully records, 
and took no interest in the patrolling 
frigate which hailed his heaving craft. 
But the King’s ship forbore to interfere 
. § with so innocent a vessel, and the smack 
ploughed steadily eastwards towards 
the looming cliffs of Heligoland. Then 
Mr Robertson climbed the steep path 
from the harbour and made his way to 
the well-kept house of that prosperous 
merchant, Mr Colin Alexander Mac- 
kenzie, And in that paper-cluttered 
office they talked of many things, in- 
cluding, curiously enough, Spanish art. 

At last came the rustle of paper 
and the clink of good British gold. And 
Mr Robertson died. In his place was 
born Herr Schutz of Munich, that 
estimable trader in cigars and chocolate. 
Once again he embarked in a little 
ship, and in it slid up the smooth 
waters of the Elbe on his lawful 
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occasions. The douwaniers of the 
Emperor at Hamburg thought little 
of the sparse stream of travellers whose 
papers they perfunctorily examined as 
they disembarked. If Herr Schutz 
thought he could sell his cigars and 
chocolate in Germany, let him try by 
all means. Frenchmen have, of all 
people, an appreciation of the good 
things of life, and had not the faintest 
wish to impede their purveyors. So 
Herr Schutz was waved on his way 
without the slightest difficulty, and his 
passage over the flat meadows of 
Holstein was uneventful. 

«Nor were the security police in 
Denmark less helpful. They saw no 
reason why the fat little bagman with 
his delectable samples should not cross 
to the island of Fuen where the captive 
Spaniards lay. He might help to 
brighten their lives a little, poor devils 
that they were. And the eagle stamp 
crashed down on the Bavarian passport. 

In his farmhouse on the island, His 
Excellency General the Marquis de la 
Romana sat disconsolate. For the 
hundredth time he cursed the day that 
French transports had carried him and 
his men to this ague-haunted prison, 
and cursed even more fervently the 
effete Government which had permitted 
such an outrage. In his depression he 
could see little light. His army would 
be left to rot or else would be employed 
as cannon fodder in some grandiose 
new campaign of the Emperor. It was 
all very trying to a man of spirit. His 
depression was little raised when an 
orderly announced the arrival of a 
visitor on private business. ‘‘ Show 
him in,” he ordered listlessly, and Herr 
Schutz entered. The orderly outside 
wondered idly what His Excellency 
and the German had in common, for 
the door remained fast shut all through 
that hot Danish afternoon. 

The rest is history. A British fleet 
stood cautiously in from the Sound, 
and the quiet embarkation of an army 
was accomplished without a hitch. And 
as the white sails faded into the southern 
horizon bearing their prize, a blazing 
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reprimand from his irate master 
descended on the head of the Marshal- 
Duke Jean Baptiste Bernadotte. In 
Paris M. Fouché took careful note to 
look into the antecedents of Herr 
Schutz of Munich, and made some 
summary dismissals from his depart- 
ment. And the cause of all this pother 
in high places smiled his chocolate 
way back to Heligoland and England. 

Mr Canning was pleased to see him. 
Was Mr Robertson, inquired the Min- 
ister, willing to undertake further 
work for His Majesty’s Government ? 
Mr Robertson was willing. In drab 
Whitehall offices, redolent of sealing 
wax and dust, he listened to grave 
gentlemen who spoke at length of the 
state of Ireland. Sombre names echoed 
in lofty rooms—Wolfe Tone, Emmet, 
Lord Edward Fitzgerald. Fat dossiers 
were laid before the visitor, and 
meticulously he studied the police 
reports of Town Major Sirr of Dublin. 
Then a post-chaise rattled over the 
long road to Holyhead, and Mr Robert- 
son embarked on the mail packet for 
Ireland. ~He was again sea-sick, he 
ruefully records, and we may assume 
that the low hills round Dublin were 
a grateful sight to eyes reddened by a 
sleepless night. 

It was the year 1808. The storms 
of ’98 and ’01 had passed, but the 
political sea was still rough and Ireland 
pitched uneasily on its swell. The 
desolate coasts of the West saw French 
craft land cloaked figures, and in 
smoke-filled cabins bitter men listened 
to the plans of the Emperor’s secret 
agents, Irishmen many of them, for 
large-scale rebellion. In the capital, 
too, bigger fry plotted the overthrow 
of British rule, and through the mazes 
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of plot and counter-plot weaved ap 
unobtrusive figure, Mr Jameson, out 
of Scotland. A true patriot, the con. 
spirators assured one another, for his 
Scots upbringing had not deadened 
his love for the Ireland of his fathers, 

A dirty game? Possibly. And mom§ « Ta 
possibly, not. The informer who bat to 
betrays his associates is rightly re. i 
garded as a villain. But the Secret oldians 
Service man only does his duty, often hat me 
at the peril of his life. And by his de on 
patient labours peaceable folk enjoy ihe ar 
quiet days for their lawful occasions, f, rel 

For a long year, then, Mr Jameson he > 
(or Mr Robertson) kept his finger on§, 
the feverish pulse of Irish politics. Inf") 
the Castle, behind closed doors, execu: engi 
tivé ears listened attentively to his r dee 3 
reports of Frerich intrigue and natively op 
treason. The grip of Government eae te 
tightened on a seething land, and it§.. w} 





hand was guided by a monkish touch§, 
Then Mr Robertson, his work accom§, 
plished, made his unobtrusive exit, and 
for four years the quiet hills of Gallo 
way knew his rotund figure again 
But the restless spirit that was in hin; 
pulled him again to the thrill of Secretfin,, 
Service, and he and Mr Mackenzie, 
that much sought pair, foregathered inf: 
Paris during the last days of the 
Napoleonic drama. Until after Wate 
loo he remained in France, and then th: 
curtain drops finally before “his enig 
matic figure. Certain old records shovgh, 
that his country acknowledged th 
debt which she owed to his gallantry. 
But Mr Robertson did not live long t 
enjoy his substantial pension, for h 
died in 1820, and even his resting-plae 
is lost. In the darkness he did hi 
work. In the darkness he lies. Some 
how that seems appropriate. 
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nore} “TyErR’s not to reason why, their’s 
who but to do and die,” must surely have 
Bien a& misleading statement about 
gldiers even when it was written ; 
ften Fut nowadays it is all wrong. The 
“his do and die’ part passes; God help 
")°Y ithe army that believes the rest of 
nS. Ethe quotation. The whole business of 
800 Bthe Charge of the Light Brigade was 
t Ol bpparently a mistake—a glorious, im- 
nortalised mistake—of which the lesson 
s easily forgotten. A misunderstood 
der was responsible for the hopeless 
tharge. How much better would it 
have been if the order had allowed the 
men who were carrying it out to under- 
jand what was happening, and to 
use that knowledge intelligently. Surely 
was very definitely a case of their’s 
reason why, without the negative. 
Army training, as most civilian soldiers 
“ill testify, is apt to lack imagination. 
here is apparently a school of thought 
“Sor at any rate a school—which con- 
ed itRiders that the art of war can be taught 
_ Wiirom manuals alone, looking upon war 
sa drill, with set exercises and solu- 
ions. Yet, perhaps unfortunately, 
vat more than most other occupations 
las @ way of providing surprises, which 
what is termed ‘ mental alert- 
‘Bess’ highly developed in everyone 
‘Piiccted by the surprise. ‘ Mental 
lertness’ is another way of saying 
Some people think that an im- 
ginative man makes a bad soldier, 
yhile @ stolid, wood-from-the-neck- 
p bruiser is necessarily God’s gift 
0 the army. The imaginative man 
§ suspect because his very powers 
f foresight are believed to make him 
ack quicker than the man who sees 
0 danger until it hits him. He is 
pposed to be jumpy, highly strung, 
frvous—what you will. But surely 
his summing up of character shows 
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muddled thinking, and indicates rather 
the hysterical type; the man with 
trained, disciplined imagination, by 
foreseeing what may happen, makes 
careful preparations for the worst, and 
is therefore competent -to deal with 
anything that is slightly better than 
the worst. In fact the imaginative 
man is hard to surprise, because he 
has considered what may happen, and 
has thought out a calm, reasoned course 
of action if it does happen; whereas 
the stolid, unimaginative man takes 
the surprise on the chin, and counters 
‘it with a wild, unconsidered blow 
which is unlikely to connect. 

In modern warfare events happen at 
speed. A hostile fighter swoops down 
on a truck from the rear, and its 
cannon shells set the truck on fire 
with the first burst. The plane is 
probably flying at 300 miles an hour. 
A man and his passenger driving 
dreamily along, far in rear of the line, 
hear nothing, see nothing until bullets 
splatter the dashboard and the seat 
between them—if they are lucky. 
They take a knock-out punch before 
they even know that they are in the 
ring. Too bad. 

But the alert, imaginative men in 
trucks know that wherever they may 
be they are in the ring. The passenger 
is not sitting in boredom beside the 
driver, but is on the roof with a gun 
in his hands, or standing on the step, 
keeping a sharp look-out all round. 
He expects to be attacked, and when 
he sees a plane he gives the alarm, 
both men tumble out of the truck, | 
and when the plane dives to attack 
they engage it with whatever arms 
they have. The plane may still destroy 
the truck; but it will not harm the 
two trained soldiers, and they may, 
with luck, put a bullet or two into it 
as it passes. Anyway, even if they 
L 
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miss, the sport, from the pilot’s point 
of view, has changed from that of 
plugging a sitting rabbit to big-game 
shooting, with .a corresponding effect 
upon his outlook. 

But—a big but—if Thomas Atkins 
is to become as imaginative as this, 
before he is carried away on a stretcher, 
someone has got to teach him; and 
obviously his instructor has to be 
more imaginative than he expects 
Thomas Atkins to be. His teacher is 
his officer, whose own teacher is a 
more senior officer; and so on, up 
the ladder, the higher the rank the 
more trained imagination the officer 
should possess. Experience and know- 
ledge are essential, but they must be 
married to imagination. 

Once upon a time, almost two years 
ago, a big parson came to the Officers’ 
Mess in the morning inquiring for 
Colonel Richmond. The Mess waiter 
ushered him in and informed him 
that Colonel Richmond was out at a 
regimental parachutist scheme on the 
Downs behind the Mess. The big parson 
was a friendly soul. _He chatted 
vaguely. The Mess waiter was slightly 
patronising, as is the way of Mess 
waiters. He noticed that the parson’s 
black clothes did not fit him very well, 
and indeed looked as though they 
had been made for a smaller man. He 
was slightly irritated by the parson’s 
nervous habit of running his hand 
round the inside of his clerical collar as 
if it were too tight. 

“Dear me,” murmured the parson 
in @ surprisingly soft voice for so 
large a man. ‘“‘Dear me. The army 
is such a complicated affair these days. 
I did not know that the artillery 
bothered about parachutists. Most 
interesting. You are artillery, aren’t 
you?” 

The waiter looked superior. 

** Oh yes, sir,” he said; “really the 
Royal Horse Artillery don’t ; but all 
our guns have been sent away, so we 
are learning infantry tactics.” 

“Tut, tut,” replied the parson sym- 
pathetically. ‘Fancy sending your 


guns away. I suppose they are Givingh ome of 
you some bigger ones ?” 

“Oh no, sir; we are going to th along 8 
Middle East.” 

The parson was puzzled. ably ™m 

“But won’t you need your guns outfithan the 


‘there ?”’ 


“Of course, sir,” said the waite, they for 
losing patience slightly with the 4 
dodderer. “‘ But they have gone ing 
different convoy to us. They let 
three weeks ago.” 

“And I suppose you will be goin 
very soon, too, then,” murmured thy 
parson. ‘* What a pity.” 

“Oh no, sir; we sail in about, 
month.” 

“* Well, well,”’ said the parson vaguely, 
“I think I will go and find Colond 
Richmond. You said he is on th 
Downs, I believe ?” 

“That’s right, sir. Good mornin 
sir.” 

On his way to the door the pars 
did a queerthing. Hestopped abruptly, 
turned round, and winked at the Me 
waiter. Then he shuffled out. 

Sitting outside the Mess on a benel§ ing 
was the parson’s wife, beside her 
pram. 

“Come along, my dear,” said 
parson. “Colonel Richmond is up @ 
the Downs. It will do dear litt 
Jemima good to have some more fretl 
air.” 

“Bernard, my dear, Bernard,” a 
swered his wife seriously. ‘‘ Really 
you must try and remember our son 
name.’ 

“Damn !”’ said the parson heartily. 
“Well, anyway, I spoofed Smith ij 
the Mess right up the garden path! 


‘He gave me as much information # 


any fifth columnist could wish for.” 

“Hush, dear; you mustn’t swe! 
like that,” remonstrated his wil 
sweetly. “And for heaven’s sak 
remember your voice,” she added i 
a fierce whisper. 

“Damn,” said the parson again, thi 
time properly subdued. 

They arrived on the Downs, havil 
walked quietly past a lot of soldie 





sak in a loud whisper. 
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ing, in ditches. They were consider- 
ably more interested in the soldiers 


18 Oubf than the soldiers were in them. 


At last on the top of the Downs 


“Excuse me,” said the parson, 
“ean you tell me where I'll find Colonel 
Richmond ? ” 

The young officer was pardonably 
embarrassed at being found engaged in 
such @ childish pastime, and hastened 
to rise. 

“He is probably in that house over 
there,’ he answered. ‘I believe he is 


umpiring, and as that is our objective 

you'll probably find him there.” 

se “What? That house?” exclaimed 
the parson’s lady in charming surprise. 


arsolg “Why should you want to take 
that 2” 

= “Oh! it is a reservoir which we are 
destroying,’ answered the youth, blush- 
MB ing. ‘“ It’s a funny idea of the Colonel’s, 
sir,” he explained to the parson. ‘‘ He 
isa great old chap; enjoys playing at 
soldiers like a schoolboy !” 

i} The parson was suddenly overcome 
itth® by a violent fit of coughing. 

“There,” exclaimed his wife hastily, 
“you will catch a cold if we stand 
about, Arbuthnot. Thank you,” she 
said to the subaltern. ‘‘ Come along, 
my dear.”” And she wheeled the pram 
resolutely, forward. 

They proceeded over the open space 
if between the belligerents. 

“Hell, dear—I’ve forgotten again,” 
said the parson in a hoarse whisper. 
“What’s the brat’s name ? ” 

His wife told him. 

“All set ?”? asked the parson, still 
“Got the bottle 
handy ? ” 

“Yes, dear,”’ replied the lady. 

“Say,” remarked the parson irrele- 
vantly, “I don’t think my wife would 
approve of you calling me ‘dear,’ but 
Tjust love it!” 
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“Hush,” said the parson’s lady 
calmly. ‘‘I see some soldiers.” 

They had arrived among the opposing 
army. An officer stepped’ out from 
behind a tree. ‘‘ Excuse me, sir,”’ he 
said, saluting. ‘Would you mind 
going that way, as we are just expect-: 
ing an attack ?”’ 

** Er—yes—of course,” murmured 
the parson in a dithering sort of voice. 
“To tell the truth, I’m looking for 
Colonel Richmond—aren’t I, my dear ; 
I mean, aren’t we, my love; and—er 
—ahem—Jemima, too,’ he said, pat- 
ting the child’s tummy in a way that 
should have woken any normal infant. 

“Oh, I see, sir,” exclaimed the 
officer. ‘“‘In that case .. .,’’ he hesi- 
tated. ‘“‘He hasn’t come here yet, 
but I expect he will at any moment. 
Perhaps you’d like to wait over there 
by the reservoir—I mean the house.” 

“Thank you, thank you,” replied 
the parson gratefully. His lady gave 
the officer a dazzling smile, which 
caused him so far to forget his duty 
that he accompanied them to the 
house, to make sure that she was 
entertained. 

The dazzling smile had, however, 
done its work too well; and nothing 
the parson or his lady did would shake 
off the enthusiastic cavalier. At last : 
“‘T think, my dear, that we can wait 
no longer,” murmured the parson with 
a meaning look at his wife. In an 
instant the lady whipped out of the 
pram a large bottle, on which was a 
label marked ‘porson.’ She had, 
however, some difficulty with the cork. 
On the same instant the parson whipped 
a Lewis-gun out of the other side of the 
pram, and covered the cavalier with it. 

‘‘ Hurry up, Jenny,” roared the parson 
in a parade-ground voice. 

Now the cork was out and the con- 
tents of the bottle poured into a flower- 
bed. 

‘* Dished your old reservoir !’’ crowed 
Colonel Richmond, alias the parson, 
delightedly. 

The cavalier woke out of hig daze. 
‘Seize them!” he ordered. “ String 
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the baby up on the nearest tree. The 
others will be shot at dawn.”’ 

His orders were carried out so far 
as the baby was concerned. It had 


been lying peacefully asleep during, 


these exciting events, but when tilted 
on end its eyes opened, as is customary 
with the best type of doll. But then 
it was a doll. And the parson was 
Colonel Richmond; and the parson’s 
wife was not Colonel Richmond’s wife, 
but his real wife had said she did not 

The lesson was, of course, don’t 
trust Colonels in parson’s clothing and 
beware of dazzling smiles. 

Some years ago, in the days when 
the world was at peace and Italy was 
having an outing in Abyssinia, and 
Japan an incident in China, Walton 
served under a Major Hanson in India. 
Major Hanson was a bit of a crank. 
He was too heavy to play polo, but he 
loved fat horses and his men loved 
him, because he spent the time he 
should have spent playing polo in 
watching their games, patting the rumps 
of fat horses, and generally seeing 
that everyone and everything under 
his command were both efficient and 
happy. Unfortunately he was a bad 
soldier, because he insisted on talking 
‘shop’ with his superior officers; and 
so he was a bore, and consequently was 
not even asked out to bridge if they 
could help it; and naturally got a 
‘bowler hat’ when he had finished his 
term as & major. 

Now, as has been said, in those far- 
off days of unruffled peace Hanson was 
a crank. He believed that the next 
war would be fought with tanks and 
aeroplanes, that the noble horse, which 
he loved so much to fatten, would not 
count; and that the ability to play 
polo should not, but probably would, 
count. So he set out to train his 
battery to use their imagination and 
to be prepared for attack by tanks and 
aircraft. In the middle of any ‘ drill 
order ’ teaching any set lesson he would 
loose a violent tank attack against the 
battery. Tanks were always repre- 
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sented by anyone or anything carrying 
a white flag. The Major and his trum. 
peter would gallop up in rear of th 
battery when it was moving along 4 
narrow defile, both waving white 
Woe betide the battery if they dig 
not see him as soon as he saw them! 
Whether they were eating a picniy 
breakfast, with the horses picketed to 
the trees beside the Ganges, or whether 
they were in action, the appearanc 
of a white flag meant tanks, and the 
first man seeing them had to give the 
alarm, regardless of rank and whether 
his officer or sergeant had seen the flag 
or not. 

“Tanks, right rear!’ would yell 
Gunner Smith at the top of his voice, 
and the guns dropped into action 
automatically. 

One day the Major lost his temper, 
The battery had been half an hou 
making a move which should have 
taken five minutes. Furiously he 
galloped back over a hill, and was 
surprised to find the battery in action 
in the valley beyond. 

“* What the blazes-——— ?”’ he roared, 
The senior subaltern looked startled, 
suspecting some new trick. 

“Tanks, sir,”” he answered, pointing, 

A mile away pieces of white fluttered, 
The Major raised his glasses. Mn 
Sergeant Jones’ washing was dancing 
on the line behind the married quarter. 
The battery had been engaging the 
washing for the last quarter of 
hour. 

Imaginative training in the British 
Army is of two sorts. The mon 
normal one is illustrated in the folloy 
ing story ; but, although every solrie 
will have had similar experience, i\ i 
doubtful whether it is of general benefit. 

A party of sappers were ordered t 
put up a road block on a road crossing 
an open common. They marched alom 
the road, halted smartly at th 
appointed place, laid down thei 
tools, took off their coats and rolled 
up their sleeves, picked up their tools 
tied a rope to an imaginary tree, whith 
they went through the motions d 
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felling, until they pretended that it 
lay across the road. 

Their officer snapped the catch on 
** Excel- 


his army issue stop-watch. 
lent !”’ he said enthusiastically. ‘‘ Five 
minutes twenty-five seconds. That is 


ten seconds less than yesterday.’’ 

To return to Colonel Richmond. He 
was @ commander who encouraged 
thinking in his subordinates. On one 
scheme a gunner dressed up as a civilian 
motor-cyclist did invaluable service to 
the attackers by keeping touch between 
two forces working along two parallel 
roads. He must have ridden his 
machine through the defenders’ lines 
at least half a dozen times before they 
thought of stopping him and discovered 
his identity. 

In Europe the Germans are said to 
have used such obvious disguises as 
being dressed as nuns and parsons: 
obvious now, it is to be hoped, because 
everyone has heard all about them. 
But in North Africa more subtle dodges 
are being used by our enemies: more 
subtle simply because everyone has 
not heard about them. 

Naturally in the fluid desert battles 
the Hun has captured some of our 
equipment. He has armoured cars, 
lorries, tanks, and guns, which he has 
salvaged, and, by exchanging parts 
between vehicles, has put some of them 
in working order. He has also captured 
uniform. 

Scattered about No Man’s Land, 
which is miles deep and all negotiable 
desert, are vehicles of both sides. 
Jerry paints his a dark, frightening 


‘Wrown, we paint ours yellow. Identi- 


fication ought to be easy; and is, 
util Jerry uses our, say, armoured 
cars, and the head sticking out of the 
turret wears our Royal Tank Regi- 
ment’s beret. Then things become 
slightly more complex. Mental alert- 
ness, or imagination, is rather necessary, 
otherwise the chap in the armoured 
car, up to which you have driven to 
inquire the way, turns out to be a 
helpful Hun, who puts you away in the 
bag without further ado. 
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Similarly modern war is no affair 
of lines. In the last war the two 
sides faced each other over a few 
hundred yards of fire-swept mud, and 
you knew where Jerry was likely to be. 
In this, posts may be miles apart, 
both sides play about in between, and 
there is nothing to indicate which 
direction is the front and which the 
rear. There is not really very much 
to stop either side appearing behind 
the posts of the other if they want to. 
And the side that surprises the other 
wins the engagement, It is as easy as 
that. 

Another thing that is likely to 
bewilder those of orthodox last-war 
mentality is the way that war has 
returned to shooting at the enemy 
when you can see the whites of his 
eyes. The idea in the last conflict, 
and after it, was that it was madness 
for field-guns to fire over open sights 
except in case of dire emergency: that 
had gone out with the Boer War. Now 
the field-gun used that way is second 
only to the tank, and is the tank’s 
major enemy. 

If a force is sculling round the 
desert on its own, its flanks in the air, 
its tail waving, it must expect any- 
thing to happen. The back five minutes 
ago may well be the immediate front 
now. So the manuals go by the 
board, and the commander and men 
who can think without their aid 
survive. 

As a side-line on this matter of 
imaginative thought in war it is a fact 
that German tanks, armoured cars, 
gun towers, and troop carriers are all 
fighting. They have been designed to 
look squat and toad-like; they are 
painted a dark colour. They do not 
in any way resemble ordinary civilian 
vehicles. Their shape and colour have 
a psychological effect on the observer. 
They have been carefully made to 
look different from anything to which 
the observer is normally accustomed ; 
they are deliberately evil. 

How much effect did this evil appear- 
ance have in France ? The German in 
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the desert seems to be a bad shot: 
there is reason to believe that the 
Germans overran France without need- 
ing to shoot accurately. If an army 
cannot shoot well it should not be able 
to defeat another army. How much 
was due to fear ? 

The ‘old inhabitants’ of the desert 
do not, quite often, look much like 
soldiers. Ideas of suitable clothing 
vary considerably among individuals. 
They have. forgotten much of the 
warfare they have been taught; but 
they do know how to deal with Jerry 
in the desert, how to inflict surprise 
on him, and ensure that they are not 
themselves surprised. 

Newcomers to the desert take one 
look at the veterans and turn away in 
horror. The next remark they make 
to each other is: ‘“‘ We must clear up 
the mess they have left us,” meaning 
nothing in the hygiene line, but the 
disregard for the 1914-18 concepts of 
war, with its ‘lines’ and ‘ flanks’ and 
jargon. 

So they set out blissfully into the 
desert. They are at first disconcerted 
because there is nobody on their right 
and left, but soon they comfort them- 
selves with the thought that Jerry is 
not much of a soldier, as they showed 
him at Dunkirk. If they fought at 
Dunkirk—fought for a whole three 
weeks—they know, of course, that 
they have nothing more to learn about 
war. That enterprising tailors sold 
them badges marked ‘ B.E.F.’ to stick 
on their sleeves is a sure passport for 
ever to military glory. They know all 
about it. Their front is their front. 
Jerry would never be such a cad as to 
attack them in the rear. And even if 
he is a cad, the poor sap would never 
think of it: damme, sir, they would 
not think of it themselves. 

They learn. If they are wise they 
learn from the veterans, even if their 
dress is sometimes unsoldierly though 
practical. If they are unwise Jerry is 
always. willing to teach them. Ex- 


tremely willing. 
It has been argued that an imagina- 
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tive man, far from being a neryoy 
individual likely to crack under strain, 
makes the best soldier material. 

In Walton’s anti-tank battery ap 
Lieutenant Hamilton, 2nd Lieutenay 
Johnson, and Gunner Grant. Hamil. 
ton, before the war, worked in a large 
London Department Store, wore per. 
fectly fitting clothes, lived in a typo. 
roomed flat where he cooked his ow 
breakfast, and could hold his own in 
looks, culture, elegance, and wit jp 
any company. His hobbies wep 
psychology and birds. Johnson’s fathe 
is an eminent man in the Labour world, 
who started life as a miner, and wh 
sent his son to Oxford with the 
idea of his becoming a schoolmaster, 
Johnson has not carried out th 
idea, because the War came before he 
had time. Gunner Grant is a well: 
mannered, clean-looking, decent-speak- 
ing young man, who does not particu. 
larly catch the eye of his superion, 
He is always willing to help and work, 
but shows no great signs of leadership 
nor desire to become a N.C.O. 

But Gunner Grant is passionately 
interested in birds. He is always 
happy in the dullest of deserts, because 
there are always birds. He is th 
battery’s acknowledged authority o 





the subject, and Hamilton goes to him 
for information. 

The three men are firm friends 
Johnson does not take more than 4 
general interest in birds, but he ha 
an inquiring mind and is interested 
in everything. He takes his job very 
seriously. 

Hamilton affects to take nothig 
seriously. He used to give humorots 
lectures to the troops on psychology, 
which they loved. He makes out 
rageous statements to senior officers, 
and looks at them in bland innocent 
when they appear startled. He wil 
argue in a circle for the sake of takig 
a@ rise out of Johnson, or Walton, @ 
anyone who is foolish enough to ty 
and match himself against his nimble 
mind and tongue. 

Both Hamilton and Johnson havw 
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good university degrees, and Walton 
long ago ceased trying to put rule of 
thumb teaching over on them, stopped 
trying to bluff it out when he did not 
know the answer, but, instead, asked 
them their opinion. He thinks that 
they then ceased to look upon him as 
a stupid, hide-bound ‘ Regular,’ and 
accepted him as a rather pathetically 
uneducated man, who should be helped 
to overcome his problems; quite a 
good sport really, and a chap they 
might think of employing in peace- 
time as an act of friendship. He even 
found, after a time, that they came to 
rely on his knowledge of soldiering, 
and, more surprising, were happy to 
accept his judgment, even when it 
differed from their own. They are 
broad-minded. 

It is perhaps @ coincidence that both 
officers have been twice recommended 
for the M.C.—Hamilton has been 
awarded one, and Gunner Grant has 
been recommended for the M.M. 

Here is the tale of the latest adven- 
ture of these three :— 

It was one of the usual parties in 
the desert, made up of a force of 
several arms (not ‘ All Arms,’ as Walton 
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would have said before he was taken 
in hand by Hamilton and Johnson), 
which may not be described in more 
detail. ‘There were about a hundred 
vehicles in all, and they were operating 
twenty or thirty miles out in No Man’s 
Land. . 

One evening, under fairly sustained 
shell-fire, the force seized a certain 
locality. Walton, Hamilton, and John- 
son were carrying out a hurried recon- 
naissance on foot to decide the siting 
of the anti-tank guns, when, at sunset, 
two German armoured cars drove 
cheekily over a ridge near the position. 
They were promptly engaged by 
Hamilton’s guns, which drove them 
off; in fact they left one man 
behind, who disappeared over the 
crest sprinting well. 

Unfortunately during the short en- 
gagement the sergeant in charge of 
one of the guns was badly wounded. 
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Gunner Grant was a member of the 
detachment and took charge, applying 
field dressings and doing what he could 
to make the wounded man comfortable 
until the return of Hamilton from his 
reconnaissance. 

It was then almost dark, reorganisa- 
tion of the position was taking place, 
and Hamilton was unable to find 
Walton or the doctor for some hours. 
During all that time and in pitch 
darkness Grant tended the wounded 
man. The infantry had moved away, 
and Grant and his patient were left 
alone outside the position. A machine- 
gunner passed once, and said that he 
believed the infantry had withdrawn. 
When Hamilton finally returned to 
him, having found the doctor, Grant 
was apparently unmoved by his ordeal, 
and was still cheering his wounded 
sergeant, who died during the night. 

They stayed there another day, 
again engaging enemy armoured cars. 
The following evening the force moved 
to another position, which was put 
into a state of defence. The anti-tank 
gunners dug new pits for their guns, 
working until about three in the 
morning, when they had a sleep. 

The morning was the quietest they 
had experienced. It was the first 
time for some days that, during day- 
light hours, Jerry had failed to shell 
them. They breakfasted, shaved, and 
rested. 

About 10 a.m. a few shells fell 
in the position, and a little later 
the anti-tank gunners saw some of 
the infantry get out of their trenches 
and begin to withdraw; an intense 
artillery bombardment opened on the 
position ; and Walton ordered Hamilton 
and Johnson to withdraw their guns. 

The guns were dug-in in pits. Getting 
them out was bound to be slow work. 
Their vehicles had to be driven up 
into the storm-centre of the bombard- 
ment. Guns had to be hooked on; 
ammunition, small arms, food, water, 
and equipment packed ; and the guns 
driven out of the bombardment. 

Walton saw a shell fall within three 
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yards of Hamilton as he went to fetch 
his first vehicle. It was a dud. The 
two officers drove the vehicle up to 
the guns. Shells burst continuously, 
but they got the guns away. 

The shelling abruptly stopped, though 
- probably none of those men were aware 
. of it: they were working. A moment 
later a line of German tanks and 
infantry appeared a few hundred 
yards away. Now machine-gun bullets 
and shells from tanks whipped up the 
dust around them. Hamilton drove 
the vehicle up to his last gun. Johnson 
drove a gun away. A shell from a tank 
struck and destroyed it. A tank 
shell destroyed Hamilton’s last gun 
as he drove away. He abandoned 
it, but Gunner Grant implored 
him to wait. Why? Two wounded 
infantrymen. Grant jumped off the 
vehicle, others after him. They picked 
up the two wounded men and placed 
them gently on the vehicle. They 
remounted. Hamilton drove on. 

Johnson still had not got all his 
command away to safety. He ran 
back towards the fast-approaching 
line of tanks and German infantry, 
who were very near the point for 
which he was making. He was stopped 
as he ran. A Colonel rode in a bren 
carrier, the best vehicle on the position. 
“Hang on,” the Colonel ordered. 
“You can do no more.” Johnson 
came away lying on the front of the 
bren carrier. 

“Excuse me, sir,” cried the driver 
after going some distance at thirty 
miles an hour. ‘‘ Would you mind 
lying in front of the Colonel instead of 
me? I can’t see anything, sir!” 

A bald statement of an unpleasant 
experience. All three—Hamilton, John- 
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son, and Grant (to put them in ong 
of seniority)—are imaginative me, 
They did not show that their imaging, 
tion made them liable to crack. Ny 
was it a flash in the pan. In th 
Tobruk battle it was Hamilton’s y. 
wavering cheeffulness that heartens 
the men during their ten days’ ordeg 
when they helped to hold El Duk 
against all-comers, laughing off ip. 
cessant shell-fire which killed sever 
among them, and more than om 
enemy attack. It was his calm habit 
of taking a bath in a mug of wate 
when things looked black, of reading 
poetry in his slit trench during heavy 
shell-fire, and of always going to bed 
in his pyjamas, that shamed Walton, 
his commander, into doing likewise, 
It was Johnson’s troop which, during 
the retreat from Barce, destroyed two 
heavy armoured cars and a tank 
without loss to themselves by clever 
ambush tactics. 

“Their’s but to do and die” cer. 
tainly ; but Hamilton, Johnson, Grant, 
and many others have taught Walton 
that it is also, very definitely, ‘“ their's 
to reason why,” because to ‘do’ i 
surely more useful than to ‘ die.’ 

With the help of imagination there 
is a sporting chance that the quotation 
will be completed considerably later 
than sooner. 


As a final word in case any may 
have been misled into thinking that 
it is unnecessary for a soldier to know 
his job properly, that he can rely on 





his native wit to pull him through and 
that brilliant improvisation can take 
the place of knowledge, discipline, and 
proper training—the answer to that i 
&@ very emphatic negative. 
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Tue Shogun was annoyed. This 
fact had been all too evident to those 
in immediate attendance on His High- 
ness, and from them it had percolated 
down through the innumerable strata 
of officialdom which infested the palace, 
till from the most eminent councillors 
to the grooms in the stables and the 
guards at the gates the whole vast 
establishment was seething with specu- 
lation and anxiety ; for to those who 
have the somewhat onerous privilege 
of serving a dictator, the moods of 
said dictator are a matter of para- 
mount importance. Should he be in 
a mood of benignity things might be 
trusted to remain static, and, under 
specially favourable circumstances, re- 
wards and emoluments might be dis- 
tributed ; but should his Honourable 
Liver have backfired on him, then he 
would make things unpleasant to all 
those in his immediate vicinity, who, 
in turn, would pass on the good work 
to all beneath them, and this passage 
would be marked with increasing 
momentum all the way down the 
line, so that those in the humbler 
walks of palace life could depend 
on being in for a very thin time 
indeed. 

Now the Shogun Ieyasu, the founder 
of the great Tokugawa line, has been 
venerated by posterity as a great and 
good man, and his memory has been 
honoured in ways which have fallen 
to the lot of but very few of his country- 
men. Great he certainly was, but 
good ? Well, probably according to his 
own lights and the customs of his 
times. If truth must be told, though, 
he was a ruthless old tyrant, and the 
way in which he ted his enemies 


and all those who ventured to disagree 
with him does not make pleasant read- 
ing. It is not improbable, therefore, 
that in his later years, after all his 


conquests were completed and he was 
the undisputed master of the country, 
he found himself. a rather lonely old 
man, surrounded by sycophants and 
office seekers and never quite free from 
the fear of assassination. 

On this particular day it was not 
any one matter which had annoyed 
him, but a number of minor irritants. 
There were reports of trouble in 
Satsuma, that most distant of the 
provinces which never quite seemed to 
know when it was beaten, and whose 
Daimyo, Shimazu, could not be per- 
suaded to give any more than a 
considerably qualified oath of fealty. 
There was talk of a bad rice crop, with 
all the evils that that would entail 
to a country whose welfare and 
economics began sand ended with rice. 
There had been floods in the Kwanto 
district, and an earthquake on the 
west coast which had devastated a 
large town and several villages and 
killed many hundreds of people. Then 
those pestilential foreign priests had 
been making trouble again. They 
had been welcomed and even en- 
couraged to come to Japan to preach 
their doctrines if only as an antidote 
to the over-powerful Buddhist priest- 
hood, but now they were going a bit 
too far. It appeared that. there were 
two kinds of this Christianity, the 
Portuguese kind and the Spanish kind, 
each extolling the merits of its own 
variety to the detriment of the other, 
and this had caused ill-feeling among 
the converts. Now the two had com- 
bined for the purpose of persecuting 
the Buddhists, and they had actually 
gone to the lengths of burning down 
Buddhist temples and murdering Bud- 
dhist priests. That was straining hos- 
pitality a little too far, and if there 
was any more of it they would all have 
to go. Then to bring matters right 
L2 
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home to him there had been that 
trouble in the women’s quarters the 
night before—one of them stabbed and 
two poisoned. Really the jealousy of 
these females was past all bearing, and 
if it happened again he would clear 
out the whole lot and order in a fresh 
stock. It is questionable if Ieyasu 
had ever heard of Solomon, but if he 
had he might have been able to derive 
some modicum of comfort from the 
matrimonial trials of his distinguished 
predecessor. 

After passing all these manifold 
worries in review, issuing a few edicts 
and commands, scolding everybody 
within range and generally making the 
whole palace thoroughly uncomfort- 
able, His Highness sat himself down 
to his mid-day meal pondering bitterly 
on the trials of high office. He had 
just finished and was thinking of 
indulging in a siesta when an attendant 
hurried in, and after abasing himself 
to a fittingly low level, announced that 
a messenger had just arrived from 
the Governor of Nagasaki with import- 
ant news and craved the honour of an 
immediate audience. 

** Oh well, show him in,” said Ieyasu 
resignedly. 

* Well, fellow, what is it? I trust 
your news really is of importance or it 
will be the worse for you.” 

Tremblingly the man stuttered out 
something about a foreign ship having 
arrived at a port near Nagasaki, with 
many of her crew very ill owing to a 
shortage of food and water. 

“What!” roared Ieyasu. 
you mean to tell me that that fool of 
@ governor has dared to send you to 
disturb me over a trivial matter like 
that and to call it important ? He shall 
be dismissed immediately, and as for 
you: ” And he glared at the 
messenger in a way which left little 
doubt in that unfortunate’s mind what 
his fate would be. 

-“ But—but, Your Highness, there are 
certain unusual features about the 
matter.” 

** Well, why didn’t you say so before, 
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you fool? What are they, anyway— 
Portuguese or Spaniards ?” 

“Neither, Your Highness, not even 
Orandos (Hollanders). They say they 
belong to another country altogether,” 

**Nonsense, there are no _ other 
countries.” 

“ Certainly, Your Highness, but they 
say that. they come from Ingurando 
(England), which is an island country 
like our Nippon, and that they are 
ruled over by an Empress.” 

Ieyasu snorted with contempt. 

“What manner of country can that 
be to be ruled by a woman? I don't 
believe there is any such place.” 

“But, Your Highness, the Governor 
has questioned the learned priests 
from Portugal and Spain, who say it 
is true. They also say that these 
English are all evil people, who make 
great trouble wherever they go, s0 
that they should be put to death 
immediately.” i 

“Oh, they do, do they ? And who 
are these learned priests to teach me 
my business? They have caused 
trouble enough here already. They 
had better look to their own heads 
and not bother about those of other 
people. Here, you. Hurry back to 
Nagasaki and tell that fool of a Governor 


that those English or whatever they }, 


call themselves are to be kept in custody, 
but to be well treated, and I want their 
leader or the most intelligent among 
them to be sent up here to Osaka. I 
will see him myself.” 

“Yes, Your Highness,” and that 
messenger, thankful to find his head 


still on his shoulders, lost no time in} 


getting back to Nagasaki. 

They could hustle in old Japan 
when the Shogun commanded, so we 
may take it that it was not very long 
—say, ten days or so—before the 
selected representative of the crew 
of the ship reached Osaka. It is 
possible that Ieyasu had forgotten 
the matter by then, but not very 
likely ; for all contemporary accounts 
agree that Ieyasu was a stickler for 
detail, and that he had one of those 
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ingonveniently long memories that 
cause trouble to subordinates. It is 
more than probable, therefore, that he 
kept reminding those about him from 
day to day that he was expecting that 
foreigner and fussing over the delay. 
(ame the day when it was reported 
to him that the foreigner had arrived, 
yas without, and awaiting his pleasure. 

“Well, why don’t you bring him 
in ? ” 

There were signs of hesitancy and 
embarrassment, and Ieyasu, never a 





patient man, looked around with 
ferocity. 

“But, Your Highness, there is a 
difficulty.” 

“Wuar difficulty ?” 

“Your Highness, this uncultured 
ian refuses to entet your presence 
in the customary manner. Shall we 
oder his execution ?” 

In a land where prostration is a 
national habit, and where even daimyo 
of the highest rank had to craw! into 
he Shogun’s presence on their hands 


It is unlikely that we should have 
heard much about this friendship if 
we had had to depend on Japanese 
ources; for Adams, owing to his 
intimacy with Ieyasu, must have been 
he subject of considerable jealousy 
mong the officials and hangers-on at 
he Court, and there would have been 
ho desire there to hand down his 
hame to posterity. Fortunately he 
vas a man of some education, of an 
bservant nature, and evidently had 
hat urge to record his observations 
n writing. This resulted in his writing 
series of very interesting letters to 
is wife and to several friends. These, 
angely enough, considering the 
aucity of communications between 
apan and England, reached their 
stinations; even more strangely 
hey were preserved, and about a 
tury ago they were rescued from 
blivion through the good offices of 
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and knees, the heinousness of the 
Englishman’s refusal to do likewise is 
understandable, but Ieyasu seems to 
have possessed some grains of humour ; 
moreover, he had been a man of action 
all his life, so he had never had time, 
or patience, to carry palace ceremonial 
to quite the absurd lengths as was to 
be done by most of his effets successors. 
To the scandalised attendants then he 
barked out the amazing order: “ Let 
him come in how he likes.” And a 
few minutes later there walked into 
his presence a sturdily built middle- 
aged man with weather-beaten features, 
clad in the rough seafaring garb of 
those days. He bowed respectfully 
but not servilely, a salutation which 
Teyasu acknowledged, and then invited 
him to be seated. In this way there 
began the friendship, fated to last for six- 
teen years, between Tokugawa Ieyasu, 
the Shogun of Japan, and William 
Adams, pilot, of Gillingham, Kent, 
perhaps one of the strangest friendships 
that the world has ever known. 


the Hakluyt Society, and so remain on 
record as the first description of 
Japanese life and customs by an 
Englishman. ; 

From his account, it seems that after 
a good many years at sea he took 
service with the Dutch East India 
Company, and was appointed Pilot 
Major to a fleet of five ships which was 
starting out on one of those vague 
piratical-cum-trading voyages beloved 
of the mariners of the sixteenth 
century, - where the question of 
where or when they arrived any- 
where, wisely left indefinite at the 
start, became entirely subordinated 
as the voyage p to the 
exigencies of wind and tide, and the 
still more pressing claims. of food and 
water. 

Well, after a nine months’ passage 
across the Atlantic, marked by no 
more than the usual hardships of gales, 
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bad and insufficient food, shortage of 
water, scurvy, and incipient mutiny, 
they reached the Straits of Magellan, 
and there, of all inhospitable spots, 
they spent the winter, staying for 
nearly five months. This was at the 
whim of the admiral and in spite of 
the fact, which Adams comments on 
rather pointedly, that they frequently 
had favourable winds to take them 
through to the Pacific. The little fleet 
became scattered after entering the 
Pacific, and though a rendezvous had 
been agreed on at a point on the 
Chilian coast, only two of the five 
reached it, and that after many un- 
pleasant adventures, in which mas- 
sacre by natives had helped to diminish 
still further the already depleted crews. 
At last, after recuperating on shore 
for a month and restocking with water 
and provisions, it was decided to try 
and reach Japan, where it was hoped 
that a market would be found for the 
cargo (mainly cloth) which they were 
carrying. Remember that this was in 
1599, some forty years before Japan 
was to be sealed to the outside world, 
so foreign traders were still made 
welcome. 

The Pacific belied its name (I have 
often wondered if Magellan discovered 
and named it on an exceptionally fine 
day; for my own observations after 
crossing it several times, and that of a 
good many other people more experi- 
enced, is that it can be, and nearly 
always is, quite as rough as any other 
ocean); and after a very stormy 
passage of five months, during which 
they lost their remaining consort, they 
finally sighted the Japanese coast on 
the 19th April 1600. Between scurvy 
and starvation they were just about at 
their last gasp. Only twenty-six of 
them were alive, and of these but six 
were capable of crawling about and 
doing the absolutely essential work of 
the ship. The Japanese treated them 


kindly, took them on shore, provided 
them with food and a house in which 
to live, and then proceeded to loot 
the ship, an occurrence for which 
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Adams was later able to secure com. 
pensation from Ieyasu. 

They had landed at a port in th 
province of Bungo, some hundred mil 
east of Nagasaki, and Nagasaki being 
the clearing station for foreign trade, 
it was not long before news of thei 
coming was carried there. This brought 
a squad of officials hurrying to Bungp, 
accompanied by some Jesuit priest 
who were then at the height of ther 
power, and consequently very curiow 
to know all about any intruders of other 
nationality who might be trying t 
break in on their monopoly. However, 
the Japanese officials considered th 
matter of sufficient importance 
justify a report direct to the Shogun, 
and therefore decided against fallin 
in with the amiable suggestion of thy 
priests that the dangerous strangen 
be burned or crucified forthwith. Thy 
it came about that Adams was sent Wy 
to Osaka, in which town Ieyasu hap 
pened to be making his headqua 
at the time. One rather wonders wh 
the captain of the ship was not selected 
but then he was most probably 
Dutchman, while they wanted a repr 
sentative of the hitherto unknown rae 
That first interview must have be 
interesting. The language difficulty’ 
made clear in Adams’ account as | 
tells how they had to converse } 
signs until someone was found wi 
could speak Portuguese, of whit 
language Adams had some knowledg 
and then they got along better. Th 
Ieyasu was intensely interested i 
shown by his keeping Adams 
the palace till midnight, asking que 
tion after question about himself, li 
country, and his travels. He had wil 
him a map of the world, which 
something which Ieyasu had 
geen. before, and he viewed 
curiosity, not unmixed with scepticim 
the track of that long and termi 
voyage. He was most interested 

in the accounts of our various 1% 
with Spain, and it is not improb 
that what Adams told him of t 
methods of that country may haveh 
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some bearing on his later decision to 
clear the priests out of Japan. 
Subsequently the ship was sailed up 
to Edo, and Adams was able to secure 
being! a handsome sum, stated to have been 
trade} the equivalent of about five thousand 
~ their} pounds, in compensation for the looting 
rought } which had taken place on her arrival. 
This was shared out among the captain 
and crew, so they had some return 
for all their hardships ; but after that 
they fade out of the picture ; for Adams 
makes no further mention of them, 
and we can only presume they were 
alowed to return home. What is 
certain, though, is that every effort 
which Adams made to get away him- 
self failed; for Ieyasu took a great 
liking to this bluff English sailor and 
was quite determined not to let him 
go Perhaps this was not so curious 
as it may seem at first sight. All 
contemporary accounts agree that 
Ieyasu was first and foremost a man 
uarteng of action (he must have been to reach 
the position which he held) rather 
than the palace profligate to which 
level most. of his successors descended. 
Such @ man must have found palace 
ceremonial and the constant succession 
of fawning yes-men with whom he was 
surrounded very trying to the nerves, 
and we can understand what a relief 
it must have been to send for Anjin 
Sama (Mr Pilot, as Adams came to be 
i known), and spend an hour or two 
in conversation with one who was not 
afraid to voice an opinion or to con- 
i tradict him occasionally. One can 
almost picture the two cronies hob- 
nobbing over the hibachi (charcoal 
i brazier) with a bottle of hot sake, 
sedulously waited upon from a respect- 
ful distance by some of the innumer- 
able denizens of Ieyasu’s harem, and 
the Shogun holding forth to his English 
friend on the many shortcomings of 
his ministers and councillors, with old 
Adams nodding his head sagely in 
agreement and occasionally interposing 
some word of suggestion or advice. It 
makes an interesting picture. 
The jealousy among the palace crowd 
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must have been terrific, though Adams 
says little of this in his letters, and it 
has always been a matter of wonder 
to me that he was not assassinated. 
Probably Ieyasu realised the risk of 
this, and made it clear that if any- 
thing did happen to his friend the 
retribution which would descend upon 
all and sundry even remotely con- 
nected with the affair would be of an 
extremely unpleasant character. It 
may be stated here that the Tokugawa 
criminal code was very heavily tem- 
pered with ferocity. 

It was largely as the result of in- 
formation contained in Adams’ letters 
to his friends that the East India 
Company decided on a trading venture 
to Japan, and when their little fleet of 
three ships under Captain John Saris 
arrived Adams proved of signal assist- 
ance in getting their factory started 
at Hirado. For some years he was 
actually in the service of the East 
India Company, and he made two 
trading voyages for them to the Luchu 
Islands and to Siam. There has been 
preserved rather an amusing memor- 
andum of the agreement which he 
signed with them, as there was 
some divergence of views on his 
remuneration. The Company offered 
him eighty pounds a year, while he 
asked one hundred and twenty, and 
after a good deal of argument they 
compromised at one hundred. The 
Company undoubtedly got a bargain 
when we consider the influence which 
he was able to exert on their behalf, 
and he secured privileges for them 
which had never been enjoyed by the 
Portuguese, Spanish, or Dutch. They 
were allowed to trade at any port or 
in any part of the country they liked, 
whereas the other foreigners were 
limited to Nagasaki and Hirado. 

About this time he was able to get 
a little of his own back on the priests 
who had been so unfriendly when he 
arrived. They were beginning to feel 
the pinch of persecution as the result 
of their arrogant attitude to the 
Japanese, and seeing Adams’ powerful 
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position as the friend of the Shogun, 


appealed to him for help. Quite 
simply and without any malice he 
writes: “This year 1612 the Spayn- 
nards and Portingalles hau eussed me 
as an instrument to get there liberty 
in the manner of the Hollandes but 
uppon consideration of further incon- 
venience I hau not sought it for them. 

“It hath pleased God to bring 
things to pass, so as in ye eyes of ye 
World (must seem) strange, for the 
Spaynnards and Portingalles hath bin 
my bitter ennemis to death; and now 
they must seek to me an unworthy 
wretch: Fo the Spaynnards as well as 
the Portingalles must have all their 
negosshes go through my hand. God 
hav ye prayse for it etc.” 

In the last of his letters, though, 
which was dated 14th January 1617, 
there is a very despondent note. 
Ieyasu is now dead, and it is already 
evident that under his successor things 
are not going so well. Most of the 
privileges hitherto enjoyed by the 
English traders have been withdrawn, 
and, like the others, they can in future 
only trade through Nagasaki and 
Hirado. Captain Cocks (successor to 
Saris) made a special journey to Edo 
to see if, with the help of Adams, he 
could not make better arrangements ; 
but they had no success. That really 
marked the beginning of the end for 
the English factory, and after strug- 
gling on for a few years longer the East 
India Company decided to close it and 
to withdraw from Japan. 

Ieyasu was greatly struck by the 
seaworthy character of the foreign 
ships as compared with the Japanese 
junks, and asked Adams to build him 
one. This was rather a problem as 
he was not a shipwright, and he ex- 
' pressed grave doubts of his ability 
to carry out the work. Ieyasu, with 
great consideration, told him to do 
his best, adding that if the result 
proved a failure no blame would attach 
to him. Thus encouraged, he set to 
work with unlimited native assistance 
and material, and produced a very 
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creditable little ship of some eighty ton 
Later he built another of about oy 
hundred and twenty tons. This shi 
was later used to take home th 
Governor of Manila and his staff why 
had been wrecked on the Japaney 
coast. His shipbuilding ventures sil 
further endeared him to Ieyasu, who, 
however, remained obdurate on th 
matter of letting him return 
England. There never was 4 
definite and downright refusal, but m 
each occasion Ieyasu seems to hay 
been so upset that Adams did a 
have the heart to press the matter, 
He was certainly well treated, as h 
had a substantial salary, a dail 
allowance of rice, as well as an estat 








at Hemi, a village some thirty mila 
from Edo. This must have been ¢ 
some size as it included a hundred 
farms; and he had powers of life ani 
death over all his tenants. In effec 
this made him a minor daimyo, whic 
was not bad going for a shipwreckel 
pilot. In addition, there is a stress 
named after him in Tokyo to this day 
(unless it has been purified since the 
beginning of the present unpleasant: 
ness), so it seems not improbable that 
he had a town house there as well 
No doubt there were times when th 
Shogun wanted him nearer at hani 
than at Hemi, which was a full day’ 
journey away under the conditions d 
travel of the times. As was only tok 
expected in the circumstances, he 
took to himself a Japanese wife, by 
whom he had two children, and in hi 
later years at least he appears to hav 
lived quite happily. 

Ieyasu died in 1616, and thereafter 
Adams lived quietly on his estate; 
for though he continued to receive 
the same treatment he was evidently 
not called into the councils of the new 
Shogun, and from his frequent refer 
ences to the Ould Emperour, as he 
always called Ieyasu, it is clear tha 
he missed his friend and patron greatly. 
By this time, when there was W 


seems to have lost any desire to retum 
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home. Sixteen years is a long time. 
Japan is by no means an unpleasant 
country in which to live, especially 
when the people are in a friendly 
mood as they were then, and no doubt 
Adams, as the friend and confidant 
of the Shogun, had things made very 
easy for him in many ways. Then the 
recollections of that appalling voyage 
out may well have proved the final 
factor which decided him to end his 
days in Japan. Anyway, in a letter 
addressed by Captain Cocks to the 
Governor and Committee of the East 
India Company dated 10th December 
1620, we find the following passage :— 

“Our good friend Capt. W. Adams 
whoe was soe long before us in Japan 
departed out of this world the vj of 
May last.” 

He had appointed Captain Cocks 
and W. Eaton his executors, directing 
that half of his estate, which amounted 
to about five hundred pounds, should 
be sent to his wife and children in 
England, and the balance to his 
Japanese wife and her two children. 
So ended that strange career. 

Now Ieyasu the Shogun sleeps in 
lonely majesty near the top of a 
mountain in Nikko in a setting of 
solemn splendour. For twenty-five 
miles an avenue of giant cryptomeria 
shades the road to his tomb. It leads 
to the famous red lacquer bridge 
which crosses a brawling mountain 
torrent, and then the pilgrim halts in 
open-mouthed wonder before one of 
the most glorious memorial shrines 
ever erected by the hand of man. 
Past the lacquered pagoda, the perfect 
gateways, the stone - flagged courts 
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lined with hundreds of priceless bronze 
lanterns the pious offerings of all the 
daimyo throughout the country, and 
then through a last gate a perfect 
miracle of craftsmanship to the chancel, 
a glorious symphony of carving and 
lacquer in the decoration of which the 
greatest artists spent years. To the 
right of this a modest and plainly 
decorated gate, a symbol that the 
spirit has done with all worldly pomps 
and vanities, leads to a long flight of 
steep stone steps right up the mountain- 
side, with the great trees rising in 
sombre grandeur to ever greater heights, 
till at last, within a small stone-walled 
enclosure closed by gates of bronze 
adorned with the Tokugawa crest in 
gold, there stands a simple bronze urn, 
the final resting-place of the great 
Shogun. 

Will Adams and his Japanese wife 
lie beneath modest stone monuments 
at Hemi, now on the outskirts of the 
great Naval Dockyard of Yokosuka, a 
tremendous development from the tiny 
shipbuilding ventures of Adams more 
than three centuries before. But the 
graves are in good repair, and were for 
long looked after by a joint Anglo- 
Japanese Society formed for the purpose. 

One cannot help wondering what the 
spirits of the two old friends must be 
thinking in this year of so-called grace 
to find their two countries engaged in 
a quite unnecessary war. I for one feel 
sure that if any reincarnation of Ieyasu 
had been in power in Japan today this 
war would not have started. Ieyasu 


was possessed of common-sense, a 
quality which seems to be entirely 
lacking in Japan’s rulers of today. 
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NEWS FROM THE WARS, 


BY REGINALD HARGREAVES, 


“11 est beau d’écrire ce qu’on pense ; c’est privilége de |’homme.”’ 


Wuart the sword achieves it is the 
business of the pen to chronicle. The 
objective story of the movement of 
fleets and armies, the tumult of their 
impact, the valour and endurance 
of vast bodies of men bent to a 

‘common purpose—all this finds record 
in the punctual testimony of the war 
correspondents, the cool, impersonal 
despatches of the commanders, and 
the subsequent painstaking investiga- 
tions of the historian. 

But there is another, more tare but 
infinitely more human and subjective 
side to war’s terrible but heroic history, 
which can be found only in the writings 
of those officers and men who have 
themselves experienced the forefront 
of the fray: the letters and journals 
of the actual fighting men. 

Of the two, letters—written virtually 
on an upturned drumhead—possess by 

-far the greater ring of truth ; although 
journals which yield genuine evidence 
of having faithfully been entered up 
from day to day are in no wise to be 
despised. Literacy, of course, was far 
from common among the classes from 
which the bulk of the earlier fighting 
men were recruited. But there is no 
denying that those few scribes who did 
manage to get their impressions down 
on paper made a remarkably good job 
of it. Setting aside the lively chronicles 
of that fourteenth-century ‘ war corre- 
spondent,’ Jean Froissart, there can 
be nothing but praise for the sterling 
literary quality dignifying the letters 
and despatches of the one-time cabin 
boy, Francis Drake; while it is to 
another Tudor letter-writer that we 
owe the splendid prayer that ‘‘ England 
should evér keep (i.¢., encourage and 
uphold) the amyralte, that we may be 
masters of the narrow sea,” which has 
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formed the watchword of an island 
race who can only disregard it at their 
extremest peril. 

It is from the pen of a warrior more 
humbly circumstanced, one Robert 
Flud, the armiger, or armour-bearer, 
bred and educated in foreign parts, 
that we get an early glimpse of the 
estimate in which the English-borm 
fighting man was held by those who, 
in alliance, had shared with him a field 
of battle. Writing in 1617, he gives us 
his considered opinion that :— 


*““, . +» Of the English I would gay, 
they stand by one another, and are 
often seen to die together. They are 
spirited enough and have plenty of 
boldness in warlike exploits, though 
not very amenable to military customs. 
In Naval Warfare they are not con- 
sidered to have any equals. They are 
brave in fighting . . . and full of resolu- 
tion. They are the best of archers. 
Abroad, if things are going in favour 
of the enemy, they preserve good mili- 
tary discipline; and at all times are 
jovial yet quick in pride.”’ 


But it was a certain ex-maltster 
Colonel of Horse, named Oliver Crom- 
well, who defined for all time those 
qualities which go to the making of 
the ideal fighting man. This was in 
a letter to Sir William Spring and 
Maurice Barrow, officials of the Parlia- 
mentary ‘ Eastern Association,’ written 
in the autumn of 1643 :— 


“IT have now been two days in 
Cambridge, in expectation to hear the 
fruit of your endeavours in Suffolk 
towards the public assistance... . 
Here I have little money of my own 
left to help the soldiers, but they are 
@ lovely company and well ordered; 
no plundering, no drinking, disorder 
or impiety allowed ; not a man swears 
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but pays his twelvepence. So I 
peseech you to be careful what Captains 
of Horse you choose; what men be 
moun A few honest men are 
better than numbers. If you choose 
godly, honest men to be Captains of 
Horse, honest men will follow them ; 


‘and they will be careful to mount such. 


_.. I had rather have a plain, russet- 
coated Captain that knows what he 
fights for and loves what he knows, 
than that which you call a ‘ gentleman ’ 
and is nothing else. Notwithstanding, 
[honour a Gentleman that is so indeed. 
,.. I understand Captain Marjery 
hath honest men who will follow him ; 
if 0, be pleased to make use of him ; 
it much concerns your good to have 
conscientious men.” 


As a basic principle of recruiting 
this could scarcely be improved upon ; 
although it is permissible to reflect 
that, with a daily wage averaging 8d. 
in the infantry, 1s. 6d. in the dragoons, 
and 2s. in the Horse, out of which 
‘sustenance’ had to be provided for 
both man and beast and charges met 
for the upkeep of clothing and for 
hospital treatment, the habit of swear- 
ing was one in which only the prodigally 
extravagant could permit themselves 
to indulge. 

With the Restoration, many an old 
Parliamentary veteran was glad to 
don the King’s scarlet and help garrison 
remote Tangier, which, with Bombay, 
had formed part of the dowry of the 
‘Merrie Monarch’s’ consort, Catherine 
of Braganza. For twenty years Tangier 
was under unremitting siege at the 
hands of the Moors; and letters from 
hard-pressed defenders all told the 
same grim story of shortage in essen- 
tials. Even when a convoy from 
England did arrive, as often as not the 
relief it brought failed entirely to come 
up to expectations. Thus even so late 
as 1678, sixteen years after the original 
garrison ‘took over,’ we find the 
Lieutenant-Governor complaining :— 


“Due to the pains (i.e., cost) of the 
last ambuscade, I would beseech you 
that our sore case be remedied... . 
The last souldiers you sent were very 
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sad creatures, some old men and two 
or three of them women in men’s 
clothes; while many of them died 
incontinent of scurvy or flux; others 
there are past all recovery; ... and 
our nights in bed now fall to one.” 


In 1784 Tangier’s defences were 
demolished and its retention given up ; 
but in the interim England had found 
herself engaged in hostilities with both 
the Dutch and the French. It was 
from his ship of war, boldly roving 
the Channel in search of any craft 
with the temerity to fly the enemy 
colours, that my Lord Buckhurst— 
courtier, poet, man of fashion, soldier 
and one-time suitor of ‘ pretty, witty 
Nelly’ Gwyn—on behalf of himself 
and his light-hearted comrades-in-arms, 
scribbled that set of verses which surely 
constitute one of the most graceful and 
charming ‘ letters from the front’ ever 
penned :— 

** To all you ladies now on land 
We men at sea indite ; 
But first would have you understand 
How hard it is to write: ... 
Our paper, pen and ink and we 


Roll up and down our ships at sea ;— 
With a fal la, la, la, la! 


Should foggy Opdam chance to know 
Our sad and dismal story, 
The Dutch would scorn so weak a foe, 
And quit their fort at Goree : 
For what resistance can they find 
From men who've left their hearts behind ? 
With a fal la, la, la, la!” 


Verse was not withjn the great 
Duke of Marlborough’s command— 
about the only thing of which he was 
not the easy master—but amid all 
the urgency and congestion of that 
vast official correspondence which piled 
up so remorselessly on his desk there 
was always time for a brief note to the 
beloved woman who held the first and 
foremost place in his heart. The news 
of his crowning triumph at Blenheim 
was sent—hot on the event—not 
to his Royal Mistress, Queen Anne, 
but to ‘Viceroy Sarah,’ the wife he 
had won and wed when they had scarce 
& crown-piece between them with 
which to bless themselves :— 
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** August 13, 1704. I have not time 
to say more but to beg you will give 
my duty to the Queen and let her know 
her army has had a glorious victory. 
Monsr Tallard and two other generals 
are in my coach and I am following 
the rest. The bearer, my aide-de-camp, 
Colonel Parke, will give her an account 
of what has passed. I shall doe it in 
a day or two by another, more at 
large.” 


Written on the back of a borrowed 
slip of paper, apparently the hotel 
bill of one of his Commissaries, the 
note was all too curt to satisfy the 
faithful lover that ‘Corporal John’ 
remained to the very end of his days. 
So, true to his promise, the following 
morning found him hurriedly scribbling, 
** Before the battle was quite done 
yesterday, I writ to my dearest soul 
to let her know that I was well.” 
Certain military details follow, and 
then the final intelligence :— 


‘‘T am so very much out of order 
with having been seventeen hours on 
horseback yesterday, and not having 
been able to sleep above three hours 
last night, that I can write to none of 
my friends.... I can’t end this 
letter without being so vain as to tell 
my dearest soul that within the memory 
of man there has been no victory as 
great as this; and as I am sure you 
love me entirely well, you will be 
infinitely pleased with what has been 


done, upon my account as well as the © 


great benefit. the public will have.” 


Among other things, the Marlborough 
campaigns are notable for having wit- 
nessed the exploits of Great Britain’s 
most famous amazon, ‘ Mother Ross,’ 
née Christiana, or Kit, Cavanaugh. As 
a means of re-establishing contact with 
a husband ‘trepanned ’ into the ranks 
of the Royal Scots, this intrepid woman, 
in a male disguise that aroused no 
slightest breath of suspicion, enlisted 
for service overseas and eventually 
found herself transferred to the Scots 
Greys. For years she managed to 
preserve the secret of her sex; and 
it was only the severe injury she received 
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at Ramillies that led to its discloguy 
and her automatic discharge from the 
Service. Preparatory to setting he 
up as a licensed sutler and ¢ 
follower, Kit’s erstwhile Colonel, Lord 
John Hay, insisted on having the 
full story of her gallant deception, 
Describing the occasion, the ex-dragoon 
jauntily sets it on record :— 


““My lord seemed very well enter. 
tained by my history and ordered that 
I should want for nothing. ... He 
generously sent me a parcel of shirts 
and sheets for to make me shifts; 
Brigadier Preston made me a present 
of a handsome silk gown ; and everyone 
of the Officers contributed to the fur. 
nishing me with what was required for 
the dress of my sex, and dismissed me 
the Service with a handsome compli- 
ment. Moreover, there were some 
among them who insisted that I should 
be married to my Richard for a second 
time; and I who have liked a bit of 
roguery with the best of them, stood 
forth, and we were reunited. Then 
followed much ceremony of drinking 
the sack posset and throwing the stock- 
ing, and, I must e’en confess, much 
kissing of the bride; and the Officers 
presented me with a final gift of good 
gold pieces.” 


Another and more sombre aspect of 
soldiering in the brave days of ‘ Cor. 
poral John’ is given in the records 
of ‘Private Centinal’ John Marshall 
Deane of the Ist Foot Guards. For 
he has left us a picture of what travel 
on shipboard entailed for those me 
in the ranks who were fortunate enough 
to survive the perils and rigours of 
campaigning and once more turn their 
faces towards their native shores :— 


**On March ye 15th ye assembled 
Regiments marched to Ostend, a very 
strong seaport, and there were ship’ 
on board ye Men-of-War and Trans 
ports, .... our Company being on 
board ye Adventure, Captain Boyd, 
Commander. March ye 21st... we 
came to anchor at Tinmouth, where 
we lay to wait for further orders, 
labouring under many illconveniences, 
having only the bare deck to lie on; 
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which hardship caused abundance of 
our men to bid adieu to ye world. 
Followed then much drifting to and 
fro without aim, ... While we lay 


‘ on board, we had continual Destruction 


in ye Foretop; ye Pox above board ; 
ye Plague between decks; Hell in ye 
Fo’castle, and ye Devil at ye Helm: 
and amongst all other Plagues one of 
ye greatest was which way to confound 
our Allowance, which was so sparingly 
distributed among us that ye Purser 
was daily bless’t with ye Souldiers’ 
prayers,—being grown so fat as a 
whipping-post. And so sharp the 
weather all through, that I for one 
shall care not for any more voyages 
Northward. But having at length 
weathered ye Main Point and safely 
arrived att our desired Haven, we bid 
adieu to ye Wooden World, being trans- 
lated from Purgatory to Paradise, 
and from Pinch-gutt to full Allow- 
ance, and so began to look like our- 
selves.” 


For magnificent achievement, British 
arms can point to few years to compare 
with 1759. It was a year memorable, 
not only for the naval success at 
Quiberon Bay, Clive’s triumph at the 
hard-fought battle of Plassy, and 
Wolfe’s victory over Montcalm on the 
Plains of Abraham, but for what one 
military commentator has described, 
and not unjustly, as “the most aston- 
ishing feat in the history of British 
Infantry *—the advance of ‘the Un- 


- surpassable Six ’ ! who gave Ferdinand 


of Brunswick his resounding victory 
of Minden. 

But while trumpets in the enemy 
camp fought with the deflection of a 
strong south-westerly gale, and the 
British lines echoed to that momentous 
drum-beat which, under a misappre- 
hension, was to send the scarlet-coated 
infantry leaping prematurely forward, 
Hospital Assistant William Fellowes, 
M.D., attached at the time to the 
sturdy old 37th Foot (Stewart’s in 
those days, now the Hampshire Regi- 
ment), was coping with a dilemma 
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peculiar to himself and to one or two 
of his more immediate comrades :— 


‘**. . . The day before the action we 
had halted near a river, and from the 
continued and rapid movement of the 
Troops, we had lost our baggage and 
had not changed our linen for a long 
time. The soldiers and others, this 
morning, who were not employed at 
the moment, began to strip off and 
wash their shirts, and I as eagerly as 
the rest. But while we were in this 
state, suddenly the drums began to 
beat to arms; and so insistent was 
their summons that without more ado 
we slip’t on the wet linen and buttoned 
the jackets over the soaking shirts, 
hurrying to form line lest our comrades 
should depart without us. There was 
a keen wind blowing at the time, and 
with my wet shirt and soaking coat, 
it was an hour and more before I could 
find any warmthin me. But the French 
warmed us up in good time; tho’ not, 
you may be sure, so much as we warmed 
them !”’ 


There was work a-plenty in the 
making, across the sullen, wind-swept 
heath, for Hospital Assistant Fellowes 
and his coadjutors; and a glimpse of 
its deadly quality may be discovered 
in an extract from the letter of a 
young officer of the Suffolks (Napier’s) ; 
here given with all its individual 
eccentricities of orthography and 
grammar :— 


*“*. . . Now began the most disagree- 
able march I ever had in my life, for 
we advanced more than a quarter of A 
Mile thro’ a most furious fire from A 
most infernal Battery of 18-pounders. 
. . . When we got within about 100 
Yards of the Enemy, a large Body of 
french Cavalry galloped boldly down 
on us; these our men by reserving 
our fire untill they came within 30 
Yards, immediately ruined. . . . These 
visitants being thus dismissed, without 
giving us &@ moment’s time to recover 
the unavoidable disorder, down came 
upon us like Lightning the glory of 
France in the Persons: of the Gens 





1 Now known as the Suffolks, Lancashire Fusiliers, Roya! Welch Fusiliers, King’s Own 


Scottish Borderers, the 1st Hampshires, and the Ist King’s Own Yorkshire Light Infantry. 
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d’Armes. These we almost immediately 
without receiving hardly any 
mischief from the harmless creatures. 
We now discovered a large body of 
Infantry consisting of 17 Reg’ts moving 
down directly on our flank in Column, 
@ very ugly situation.... We en- 
gaged this Corps for about 10 minutes, 
ill’d them a good many, and as the 
song says, the rest then ran away. 
The next who made their appearance 
were some Reg’ts of the Granadiers 
of France, as fine and terrible looking 
Fellows as I ever saw. They stood us 
a Tug; notwithstanding, we beat them 
off to a distance; . .. we advanced, 
they took the hint and run away. Now 
we were in hopes that we had done 
enough for one day’s work ; - but 
soon after a very large Body of fresh 
Infantry . . . made the final attempt 
on us. With them we had a long but 
not very brisk engagement, and at 
last made them retire almost out of 
reach, . . . and the Victory was ours. 
Post Scriptum: The Noise of Battle 
frightened our Sutler’s Wife into labour 
the next morning. She was brought to 
bed of A Son, and we have had him 
christened by the name of Ferdinand.” 


“ France is, and must always remain, 
England’s greatest danger,”’ pontificated 
Lord Salisbury in 1898; and it is a 
matter of history that the British 
fighting man has more often found 
himself exchanging shots with the 
* Mounseers ’ than with the soldiery of 
any other country under the sun. The 
war in the Iberian Peninsula was the 
culmination of a century’s almost un- 
broken struggle; and from the rich 
yield of écritures intimes the campaign 
afforded, no more illuminating glimpses 
of the life of the fighting men may be 
found than those contained in the 
journal of Rifleman Harris. The writer, 
as a member of ‘ Black Bob ’ Crauford’s 
* Light Bobs,’ endured, among other 
trials, the gruelling retreat on Corunna. 
Separated from his comrades during 
the course of the march, it was not 
until almost yithin sight of the coast 
that he again caught up with his unit :— 


“On falling in with the Rifles, I 
again found Brookes; and we both 
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entered a house and begged for some. 
thing to eat and drink. I remembered 
that I had a shirt on my back, which 
I had purchased of a drummer boy of 


the 9th Regiment, before the com.’ 


mencement of the retreat. It was the 
only good one I had, so I stripped 
with the assistance of Brookes, and 
exchanged it with a Spanish woman 
for @ loaf of bread, which Brookes, 
myself and two other men shared 
between us. But it was many a day 
before we were able to see the sea, 
As it was, when I did manage to gain 
the sea shore, it was only with the aid 
of my rifle that I could stand; and 
my eyes were so dim and heavy that 
with difficulty I made out a boat 
which seemed the last which had put 
off. Fearful of being left behind in the 
lurch, I took off my cap and placed it 
on the muzzle of my rifle, as a signal; 
for I was totally unable to call out. 
Luckily Lieutenant Cox, who was 
aboard the boat, saw me and ordered 
the men to return. Making one more 
effort, I walked into the water, and a 
sailor, stretching his body over the 
gunwale, seized me as if I had been 
an infant and hauled me on board.” 


It was a long march from Corunna 
to the final triumph of Waterloo; but 
without the earlier victory of Trafalgar 
it is probable that the final downfall 
of Napoleon would have been even 
harder to ensure. There have been 
many accounts of Nelson’s momentous 
action of 2lst October 1805; but the 
following extracts from the letter of 
sixteen-year-old Paul Harris Nicholas 
of the Belleisle’s Royal Marine con- 
tingent afford a peep at the sequence 
of events as experienced by one of the 
less exalted of the participants in 
England’s most aes naval 
enterprise :— 


**As the day dawned, the horizon 
appeared covered with ships. The 
whole force of the enemy was dis- 
covered, standing to southward, be- 
tween us and the coast near Trafalgar. 
The signal to make all sail was thrown 
out, and the Victory, Lord Nelson’s 
ship, was soon leading the weather 
line. At half-past ten the Victory 
signalled ‘England expects that every 
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man will do his-duty.’ As the emphatic 
injunction was communicated through 
the decks, it was received with en- 
thusiastic cheers... . It was just 12 
o'clock when we reached their line, and 
the order came ‘Stand to your guns.’ 
These, as they successfully came to 
bear, were discharged into our oppo- 
nents on either side; but as we 

close under the stern of Santa Anna, 
of 112 guns, our attention was more 
strictly called to that ship. Having 
dealt with her, about 1 o’clock the 
Fougeuz ran us on board the star- 
board side; our mizzen soon went and 
soon afterwards the main top-mast. 
At half-past two our foremast was shot 
away close to the deck. In this un- 
manageable state we were but seldom 
capable of annoying our antagonists. 
.. . It was near four o’clock when we 
ceased firing; but the action con- 
tinued in the body of the fleet, about 
two miles to windward.... It was 
not until the next day that we heard 
the news that Lord Nelson had been 
shot down in the very moment of 
victory.” 


Strenuous days, indeed, but not 
without their compensations. For one 
thing, tobacco was both cheap and 
plentiful. ‘ Prick,’ spliced with rope 
and generously treated with molasses 
and rum, was the usual fare; but 
‘Pigtail,’ the reiterated reference to 
which forms the leit motif of the letter 
written by A.B. Thaddeus Payne, of 
the good ship Warren Hastings, under- 
going a hasty refit after a long spell of 
service in the West Indies, was, at its’ 
best, something of really transcendental 
succulence :— 


*“DrerRE BrotHer Tom,—This cums 
hopein to find you in good health as 
it leaves me, save ankored here yister- 
day after a pleasant voyage, tolerable 
short and few squalls. Dere Tom,— 
hopes to find poor old father tolerable 
stout; but am quite out of Pigtail. 
Sights of Pigtail at Gravesend, but 
unfortinly not fit for a dog to chor. 
Dere Tom,—Captain’s boy will bring 
you this, so put Pigtail in his pocket 
when bort. Best in London is at the 
Black Boy in 7 diles, when you goes 
aks for best Pigtail. Pound of Pigtail 
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will do, and am short of shirts. Dere 
Tom,—as for shirts, I ony took 2, 
wherof 1 is quite wored out and tuther 
most; but don’t forget the Pigtail as 
I haven’t had nare a quid to chor 
sinse Thursday. Dere Tom,—as for 
the shirts, your size will do ony longer : 
I likes um long. Get one at present ; 
best at Tower hill and cheap; but be 
pertikler to go to 7 diles for the Pigtail 
at the Black boy, and dere Tom aks 
for a pound of Pigtail and let it be 
good. Captain’s boy will put the 
Pigtail in his pocket, ony he likes 
Pigtail so tie it up tite. Dere Tom,— 
shall be up about Monday, there or 
thereabouts. Not so pertikler about 
the shirt as the present can be washed ; 
but don’t forget the Pigtail without 
fail; so am your lovin brother, 
THADDEvs P. 


P.S.—Don’t forget the Pigtail.” 


With the final downfall of the 
‘Corsican Ogre,’ British arms enjoyed 
over a quarter of a century’s rest. 
That criminal negligence had no less 
permitted them to rust was made 
only too painfully manifest during the 
earlier phases of the campaign in the 
Crimea; an enterprise in which the 
British commander, Raglan—the Fitz- 
roy Somerset of the Peninsula and 
Waterloo—steeped in the tradition 
of the Napoleonic campaigns, could 
never rid himself of the habit of refer- 
ring to the common enemy of Marshal 
St Arnaud and himself as ‘those 
infernal French’ ! 

That the British redcoat had retained 
his trick of dour and successful fighting, 
however, is made very clear by the 
eyewitness account of the Balaklava 
action given by Mrs Frances Isabella 
Duberly, the wife of an officer of the 
8th Hussars, who, in some mysterious 
manner, had contrived to accompany 
her husband en campaign. 

On the eventful Wednesday morn- 
ing that had seen the Turks tumbled 
out of their redoubts on the Causeway 
Heights overlooking Balaklava, Mrs 
Duberly had made her way inland to 
the British cavalry camp at the 
precise moment when an attenuated 
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battalion of Highlanders, backed by a 
handful of invalids—the immortal ‘ thin 
red line’ '—under Sir Colin Campbell, 
was all that stood between the oncoming 
Russians and their objective :— 


“The 93rd and 42nd were drawn up 
on an eminence before the village of 
Balaklava. Our Cavalry were all 
retiring when I arrived, to take up a 
position in rear of our own lines. 
Looking on the crest of the neazest 
hill, I saw it covered with running 
Turks, pursued by mounted Cossacks, 
who were making straight for where I 
stood, superintending the striking of 
our tent and the packing of our valu- 
ables. ... Presently came the Rus- 
sian Cavalry charging over the hillside 
and across the valley, right against the 
little line of Highlanders. Ah, what a 
moment! Charging and surging on- 
ward, what could that little wall of 
men do against such numbers and such 
speed ? There they stood. Sir Colin 
did not even form them into square. 
They waited until the horsemen were 
within range and then poured in a 
volley which for @ moment hid every- 
thing in smoke. The Scots Greys and 
Inniskillens then left the ranks of our 
Cavalry, and charged with all their 
weight and force upon them, cutting 
and hewing right and left. A few 
minutes—moments, as it seemed to 
me—and all that occupied that lately 
crowded spot were men and horses, 
lying strewn upon the ground.” 


But events were still stirring, and 
it was Mrs Duberly’s singular good 
fortune to witness another feat of 
arms which, misdirected and fruitless 
as it may have been, has achieved an 
immortality comparable with that won 
by the intrepid Highlanders :— 


- “ Now came the disaster of the day. 
. —our glorious and fatal charge. But 
so sick at heart am I that I can barely 
write of it even now. It has already 
become a matter of world history, 
deeply as at the time it was involved 
in mystery. I only know that I saw 
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Captain Nolan galloping; that pres. 
ently the Light Brigade, leaving their 
position, advanced by themselves, al. 
though in the face of the whole Russian 
force, and under a fire that seemed 
pouring from all sides, as though 
every bush was a musket, every stone 
in the hillside a gun. Faster and faster 
they rode. How we watched them! 
They are out of sight; but presently 
come a few horsemen, straggling, 
galloping back. ‘What can these 
skirmishers be doing ?—See, they form 
up again.—Good God ! it is the Light 
Brigade !’”’ 


The general increase in literacy added 
to the bulk of that correspondence 
from the front which, attaining in South 
Africa the size of a moderate stream, 
with the first World War roared into 
such full spate as to render the Postal 
Section, Royal Engineers, one of the 
hardest worked formations in the field. 


But the same tendency for,a writer's 


descriptive passages to grow more blood- 
curdling the farther his lawful occasions 
took him from the firing line, char- 
acterised the letters of the 1914-18 
period as had distinguished the epistles 
of every earlier campaign. 
was, moreover, the same preoccupation 
with the question of food, an age-old 
obsession with the fighting man, which 
impelled one voracious Peninsular 
veteran, like Mr Silas Wegg, to ‘ drop 
into poetry,’ with the following result :— 


“‘Then dinner ! 
stoop 
To mortal man, now contemplate our soup. 
See the smoking bullock’s lean, thin flanks, 
Portioned in morsels through the famish’d 
ranks. 
See in camp kettles all we have to dine, 
Yielding soup meagre that would f righten 
swine. 
Such the two sorry meals,—but two, alas ! 
And scarce enlivened by a glass !”’ 


Oh, ye gods who deign to 


With the soldier, whose movements, 
however well planned, must . always 
be subject to sudden and drastic 





1 In W. H. Russell’s despatch the actual phrase was “a 


of steel ” ; 


thin red streak tipped with a line 


but the thin red line subsequently woven in the dicing of the Argyll and Sutherlands’ 


glengarries was a distinction peculiar to this gallant regiment. 
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alteration at the instance of an enter- 
prising enemy, the abiding problem 
must always be—how to ensure a well- 
lined stomach. The following letter, 
written from South Africa by the late 
Erskine Childers, then serving as a 
humble driver of artillery, serves to 
make it clear that conditions on active 
service had changed very little from the 
days when a ‘ Private Centinal’ in the 
lonely outpost of Tangier seized his 
pen to memorialise a grievance in no 
way dissimilar to that which plagued 
his counterpart a matter of two and a 
half centuries later. 


“We rumbled slowly in the train 
all the morning, past dreary country 
with dead horses and broken bridges 
marking Lord Roberts’ track; and at 
Brandfort stopping to feed the horses, 
who were luckier about getting a bite 
than ourselves.... At Vet River 
we got the first news of fighting. Boers 
under de Wett had been breaking 
bridges and cutting wires. A very 
seedy-looking Guardsman gave me the 
news, and said they were cold and 
starving; and they looked it. At 
Zand River, infantry were in trenches, 
expecting attack. We reached there 
about dark, but remained outside all 
night, supperless and freezing. “ Person- 
ally, I walked about most of the 
night; but eventually got an engine 





driver 10 squirt some hot water into 
a mess-tin to make tea out of tablets. 
But you'll believe how glad I was, at 
7p.M. that night, when we were dished 
out with coffee and porridge. That, 
with an odd piece of biscuit, was all I 
had; and I slept by my harness with 
a pretty empty belly and very cold.” 


The British armies of 1914-18 were 
probably the best fed of any force 
which, to that date, had left our 
shores. For all that, the demand for 
‘parcels’ to vary a diet inevitably 
subject to a large degree of monotony, 
played no small part in the mass of 
correspondence that flowed inward to 
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the island home from every quarter 
of the globe. 

Once in a while, however, a deeper 
note was sounded; as in the letter 
written in 1916 by Donald Hankey, 
that thoughtful, scholarly ‘ Student in 
Arms,’ the too-early passing of whose 
fine-tempered spirit was a loss most 
grievous to the world of letters as to 
the world of men :— 


“We are still at peace; though I 
am hoping we may get a scrap before 
winter. It would be very horrible to 
slide squalidly into the winter without 
any excitement at all. From all 
accounts, things are going very well 
now in spite of the Hun having col- 
lected all the guns, etc., that he can 
on the threatened part of the front. 
But how they do hate us! Every 
day you see more signs of it. It is 
difficult to believe that the war will 
heal the nations. I should not be 
surprised if, when we are old, we see 
a repetition of this war. I have little 
doubt that it will take most of our 
lifetime, (if we survive the war), for 
the belligerent nations to recover their 
strength. But I have little doubt if, 
as seems likely, we beat the Hun pretty 
badly, he will start the moment peace 
is signed to prepare for his revenge.” 


That long-matured revenge is the 
menace faced by the host of our 
khaki-clad letter-writers of today. That 
they will survive to “ pluck from this 
nettle danger’ a just and condign 
victory we may rest very sure. They 
know what they fight for and love 
what they know ; and, as an immortal 
scribe wrote of the classic warriors of 
his own imperilled day: “They are 
born of men of an ancient race, who 
were forward in the fight, wielding 
their swords; men who stood in the 
mellay as some mountain top rises 
above the flood. And their glory, and 
the glory of their sons’ sons, shall live 
on when all dissemblers shall have 
passed away.” 
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SHIFTA. 


BY MAJOR HARRY KLEIN. 


In 1936 a new word was coined 
among the Galla tribes of Southern 
Abyssinia. Shifta—brigands and rebels. 
Warriors who would not surrender to 
the invading Italian armies. Tribesmen 
and women who preferred to be out- 
lawed, to be hunted and shot down 
like vermin rather than submit to 
ruthless Italian domination. 

Ras Desta, last of the great fighting 
chieftains, was the first of the Shifta to 
die. Captured at Neghelli, after holding 
Graziani’s southern army for eleven 
months in the mountains of Uadara, the 
Ras fell before an Italian firing squad. 

Branded a rebel and outlaw—Shifta 
—he was ‘ purged’ as an example of 
what would befall those who opposed 
the will of Graziani. 

On a little mound, backed by the 
cedar forests of Neghelli, Ras Desta 
died. With his death an implacable 
hatred was born in the hearts of 
thousands of savage tribesmen. They 
understood the death that came in 
battle, but they could not stomach the 
cold-blooded murder of brave men. 

Drums of the night took up the 
challenge. Their message was flashed 
from hill-top to hill-top, across forest 
and ravine to the far mountain reaches 
where guerilla fighters found sanctuary. 

In the Gojjam, in the wild Lake Tana 
area, in the Galla Sidama, and in the 
Gundile Mountains chieftains gathered 
their clansmen together. Swooping 
down from their lairs, the men of Dejaz- 
math Abeba, Blatha Thakale, Fitaurauri 
Tesfai Wolde, Ras Abeba Aregai, Haile 
Degaga, and the lesser chieftains made 
the name of the Shifta one of terror to 
the harassed Italian garrisons. 

For five years the Shifta lived in exile. 
They raided Italian convoys, pillaged 
outlying posts, sniped at unwary patrols; 
perfecting their savagery and cunning 
during their time of waiting. Punitive 
' Italian expeditions failed to drive them 
from their mountain strongholds. 


As the years passed the shortage of 
arms and ammunition drove many of 
the Shifta to surrender. Others slipped 
away to rejoin their tribes; only the 
hardy remained to nurture the dimming 
spark of rebellion. 

On the outbreak of war against 
Germany in September 1939 the war 
chiefs in London, Cairo, and Nairobi 
bethought themselves of the Abyssinian 
rebels. Little was known of the Shifta, 
and there were no contacts with their 
scattered leaders. But in the event of 
war with Italy, here was a weapon 
ready to hand, to be forged and welded 
for use against a potential enemy. 


It was June 1940 in the Northen 
Frontier District of Kenya. Italian 
legions were massed in the mountains 
ready to sweep south on the practically 
unprotected colony. From El Wak to 
Lake Rudolf—a 1000-mile front—a 
small force of African troops, K.A.R., 
Gold Coast and Nigerians, was all that 
barred the way in point of arms. But 


there was our other ally—the desert, 


the Dida Galgalla, the Chalbi, the 
arid wastes north of Wajir and Buna. 
Difficult barriers for a hesitant enemy 
to overcome. 

For six months there was little 
apparent activity on either side. Patrol 
and counter-patrol; air sorties and 
border skirmishes. The loss of British 
Moyale. Otherwise, there was little 
enough for official communiqués to 
report. But behind the scenes a fan- 
tastic story was being written by a few 
men who braved the deserts and Italian 
patrols in order to contact the Shifta. 

Most of their efforts met with failure. 
Distances were too great. There were 
too many glib-tongued Abyssinians with 
ready stories of Shifta waiting to strike 
—too ready stories—but failing at the 
crucial moment. Italian money was 
still a strong factor, and our armies on 
the frontier were woefully small. 
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Contacting the Shifta in Southern 
Abyssinia was a more difficult task 
than the formation of the Patriot army 
in the north. Haile Selassie raised his 
flag in the Sudan, and loyal followers 
flocked across the border to join him. 
British, South African, and Australian 
officers slipped across into Northern 
Abyssinia, and there in the Gojjam and 
Lake Tana areas organised the tribes 
into @ composite fighting force, armed 
and equipped with modern weapons. 

In the south it was not so easy ; for 
at first the Shifta were doubtful of our 
ultimate strength and no white man 
had managed to reach their strongholds 
near Lake Stefanie. 

In October 1940 first success came 
our way. A tall, fair-haired, fresh- 
complexioned young Irishman, Lieu- 
tenant Jack Bonham, established con- 
tact with the emissaries of Haile 
Degaga, the most influential chieftain 
of the south. Taking amazing risks 
of capture, this young man went 
forward on foot to a rendezvous across 
the Abyssinian border north of Dukana. 
There he met fuzzy-wuzzies from the 
mountains. Their story was of shortage 
of arms, and of ammunition to fit the 
tifles already pilfered from the Italians, 
They told of ambushes of Italian 
columns, of the successful attack by 
the Shifta on the convoy of the 
Residente of Yavello when, in the hills 
near Giarso, a savage band fell on the 
camp, killing all in the swift onrush. 
They told the Irishman of the eagerness 
of the Shifta to help in crushing the 
Italians when the British forces struck 
north into Abyssinia. 

The young Irishman told them of 
our growing strength, of the thousands 
of South Africans who had come north 
to deal with Mussolini’s armies; of 
guns and armoured cars, of aeroplanes 
and men all waiting to strike when the 
time was ripe, and when the internal 
revolt could be organised to harass the 
Italian lines of communication and pin 
the enemy down to his fortified posts. 

The Abyssinians were sceptical. 
“Where are all these wonderful 
things ?”” they asked. 
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“Come with me and I’ll show you,” 
he replied. They went back with him 
across the Chalbi Desert to the forest 
of Marsabit, where the South Africans 
were concentrating for their drive into 
Abyssinia. ; 

There the followers of Haile Degaga 
saw the great army being assembled. 
They saw the long convoys of men and 
materials snaking through the swirling 
dust of the Kaisut Desert. They saw 
green and sinister armoured cars crash- 
ing through the jungle undergrowth. 
They saw guns—great and small— 
poking their ugly snouts from beneath 
camouflage nets. They saw thousands 
of determined young men from the 
South African veld. They sensed the 
atmosphere of keen anticipation that 
pervaded the forest depths as the 
Springboks prepared for battle. They 
saw and were satisfied. ‘‘ Give us guns 
and ammunition,” they asked, “ and 
we will fight when you call for us.” 

It was in the forest that I first met 
this young Irishman of excitable mien 
and his Kiplingesque fuzzy-wuzzies. 

Robi, a grizzled, aquiline-featured 
nomad, stepped forward and greeted 
me. Around his body was wound his 
triple bandolier, choked full with 
gleaming cartridges. His rifle never 
left his side. It was a short Mauser, 
of which he was inordinately proud. 
“ Tenastiliny”’ (Greetings), he said, 
with arm upraised. Appreciatively he 
stroked the plating of an armoured 
car. Nodded wisely as I rotated the 
turret and demonstrated the wicked 
power of the machine-gun spitting 
forth its belt of 250 rounds in a flash. 

Through the young Irishman I told 
Robi and his companions of the might 
of the armoured cars. Volubly and 
excitedly they talked together, Robi 
and his compatriots, their Semitic 
features lighting with excitement. 
Picturesque fuzzy-wuzzies out of the 
pages of fantasy come to life for us in 
the forest of Marsabit. 

“‘ Kwaheru,” Robi said. 
meet again.” 

The Irishman grinned. ‘ They’ll be 
waiting for you the other side of the 
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Chalbi when you get there. Don’t 
worry about that.” 

Back across the desert went Robi 
and his men to await the coming of 
our army, and within a few days of his 
departure from Marsabit a great 
bomber soared towards Hadu Mountain, 
the headquarters of Haile Degaga. In 
the nose of the bomber sat the Irishman 
directing its course. He gave a signal, 
and the plane zoomed low over the 
mountain plateau. Instead of bombs, 
there dropped from its belly case after 
case of Italian ammunition for Shifta 
rifles. Cases that fell and smashed open 
before the excited tribesmen, with negli- 
gible loss or damage to their contents. 

Haile Degaga and his men needed 
no encouragement to rush forward to 
collect this manna from heaven. They 
knew of and were expecting the 
bomber ; for days before Robi had sent 
word through channels of his own that 
the “‘ Engleesi ’’ would drop ammunition 
from the skies. 

A few days later I shook hands in 
parting from the young Irishman. 
“* Cheero, old boy,” he breezed, “‘ I'll seo 
you across the border when you chaps 
really get moving with your tin cans.” 

Mid-January 1941 saw the start of 
the long desert trek of the Ist S.A. 
Division from Marsabit on what must 
now be accepted as one of the most 
brilliantly conceived and executed out- 
flanking movements of modern war. 

The grim natural fortress of the 
Moyale escarpment, stretching in un- 
broken line for 400 miles along the 
border, barred the way into Abyssinia. 
It could not be taken by frontal attack 
without incurring great loss of .life. 
Italian morale was -still high at that 
time, and needless risks could not be 
taken with our numerically inferior 
forces against a well-entrenched and 
resolute foe. Therefore a way had to 
be found around the mountains. This 
vitally important operation was 
entrusted to the South Africans. In 
true Boer traditional style the mechan- 
ised commandos accomplished what 
must have appeared to the Italians an 
insuperable task. 
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The northernmost railhead of our] hei 
forces was at Nanyuki, 400 miles from} nd 
Marsabit over indifferent roads. Ahead] dow: 


lay @ roadless wasteland ; west across At 


the Chalbi desert, thence north to} who 
Dukana and the border. Thereafter} giub 
an unmapped and _ unreconnoitred] fren 
country of scrub and waterless plains} mon 
had to be conquered before the isolated} gpok 
wells in the mountain foothills could be} work 
reached. He | 

Knowing full well the nature of the} mas: 
risks ahead, the army moved out on its] he gs 
400-mile trek in high spirits. Every} gyry 
man of that invading force knew that} taut 
he had to fight from water-hole to gory 


water-hole, and to succeed in every} Ty 
fight if the venture was to be a success 
and if the battle for Mega and the 
Moyale escarpment was to be won. 
Long columns of transport slowly 
churned their way down the lava 
heights into the gleaming white Chalbi. 
Dust clouds rose high in the still air. 
The sun blazed down from cloudless 
skies, turning the bowl of the desert 
into a blinding inferno of heat. A 
myriad tracks wove patterns on the 
desert sand. Fantastic mirage scene 
distorted the serried lines of transport 
into weird pictures—vehicles travelling 
through mirror-like lakes, armoured 
cars waltzing along upside-down in the 
distant haze. 
Choking dust filled eyes and nostrils 
The blinding glare of white light made 
looking a torture. 
We sped through a world of Biblical 
scenes, alien to our conception o 
Africa. Camel caravans 
meandered from oasis to oasis. 
herdsmen trekked with their flock 
from the hill country to the safety 
of the guarded water-holes. Namé 
foreign and unreal to Afrikander ear 
became reality as the columns swulg 
past Kalacha Wells, Gamrah, onwatm% 
to the palm-girt oasis of North Hor, 
thence north to Dukana and the border: 
Grouped around the water-holes # 
night bivouacs, Boran and Galla herds 
men told of their flight from the Hut 
Hills, where, they said, maraudiny 
Somali and Habash Banda slaughteret 
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their cattle, made off with their women, 
and boastfully cried of the coming 
downfall of our advancing forces. 

At North Horr I met a dusky savage 
who spoke of the Blue Parakeet night 
club in Addis Ababa—and of its 
French bebis—with reminiscent enjoy- 
ment as he stroked his long rifle. He 
spoke a very broken English, having 
worked at one time, he said, at Berbera. 


He spat with delight on viewing our 


massing army. ‘“‘ Mussolimf, Graziani,” 
he snarled. “Ugh!” A sweep of a 
curved knife lightly drawn across the 
tautened skin of his throat indicated the 
gory end he planned for them. . 

The desert trek was a satisfying 
prelude to the more strenuous adven- 
tures ahead. Four nights after leaving 
Marsabit the Division bivouacked for 
the last time on the Kenya side of the 
border. Then came that never-to-be- 
forgotten day, lst February 1941, when 
the South Africans swept into Abyssinia 
in imposing array. Through bush and 
scrub the mechanised columns crashed 
to where the first outposts fell to their 
attack. 

The story has been told of the hard 
fighting at El Yibo, El Sadu, El Gumu, 
Gorai, Hobok, and Banno, leading to 
the culminating triumph of the fall of 
Mega and Moyale and the destruction 
of the southern Italian armies three 
months ahead of scheduled time. It 
was a hard advance to where the 
mountain ranges sought to bar the 
way to further approach. But success 
crowned the daring venture, and while 
the mechanised Springbok forces put 
paid to the account of the Italian 
armies, a sequel was being written to 
the chapter Graziani started with the 
murder of Ras Desta at Neghelli. 


This, then, is the story of Robi and 
his Shifta, of Haile Degaga and other 
chiefs, and of a short, dapper, imper- 
turbable English major who now comes 
into the picture, with the shock-haired 
young Irishman of excitable mien. 

In adversity and adventure the 
major and I became good friends. We 
saw a lot of fighting together and other 
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fun, if the crazy revolt of the Shifta 
and the weird life we lived in Abyssinia 
can be termed fun. 

As I look back now I see him battling 
with his unruly Shifta, trying to knock 
the ill-equipped rabble into some 
semblance of an organised fighting 
force. There were times when the 
smile left his grey eyes and his mouth 
hardened beneath his _ close-clipped 
moustache. But he usually got his 
way, and, with the impetus of the 
South African victories, he started a 
ball rolling in Yavello that grew to be 
a great army by the time it reached 
Lake Margaretha and the central high- 
lands of Abyssinia... 

One-time captain in the K.A.R., 
later D.C. at British Moyale before the 
Italian conquest of Abyssinia, Major 
Ralph Neville knew the Galla Abys- 
sinian type fairly well. At least he 
thought he did, when at the War Office _ 
in London he was appointed to lead 
the Military Mission formed “for 
operations of an irregular nature in 
Southern Abyssinia,’ with the main 
object of fostering the revolt of the 
Shifta in that theatre of war. 

Post-haste from London to Cape- 
town, thence to Pretoria, to confer 
with the military chiefs, the major 
journeyed. Aircraft flew him to Nairobi 
and from there onward an army truck 
hurried him north-west to join the 
South African column then fighting 
its way towards Lake Stefanie. Rain 
bogged him down at Divisional Head- 
quarters near Dukana, where he met 
Jack Bonham, who had gone south to 
meet him. 

While the major was struggling 
across the broken country north of 
Dukana, a composite column _ of 
infantry, guns, and armoured cars 
moved out of Hobok, entrusted with 
the joint tasks of capturing and hojding 
Banno, and then to seek and find 
Haile Degaga in the Gundile mountains. 
In other words, the time had come to 
let the Shifta loose on the warpath, 
on the trail of the unfortunate Italians. 

When the move to Banno was first 
planned the young Irishman, with 
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characteristic blarney, was full of 
assurance that Robi would appear on 
the scene to guide the column from 
Hobok through the mountain maze to 
Banno and the Gundile range. But 
when the force left Hobok at first 
light on 8th February, Robi had not 
put in his appearance. The Irishman 
had gone south to meet the major who 
had come to take over the running of 
the revolt, and in Robi’s place a local 
guide, who solemnly swore he knew the 
way to Banno, was used instead. 

The expedition to Banno proved to 
be the most sporting adventure of the 
advance into Southern Abyssinia. The 
maps then available were 90 per cent 
inaccurate; the Abyssinian guide 
deputising for Robi admitted, after 
he had twice lost the way, that he 
had not been to Banno since he was a 
child; our Intelligence informed us 
that only a small force of irregular 
Banda held Banno, and, lastly, an air 
‘recce’ report said that once through 
a valley past Hobok the route to 
Banno lay across an open plain covered 
with short bush. 

According to plan the column 
trekked through the valley, found and 
followed a camel track indicated on the 
map to where it petered out on a 
broad plain, and then called on the 
Abyssinian for guidance. The less 
said about his efforts the better. The 
temperature at this stage stood at 
105 degrees in the shade. Inside the 
armoured cars the heat was almost 
unendurable. The ‘ open plain’ part of 
the air report was all right from the 
airman’s point of view, but, soaring 
aloofly aloft, he did not know that 
the ground surface was stubbly bush 
covering @ basin of dry, knobbly cotton 
soil that just about broke every spring 
on the vehicles, loosened the joints of 
the troops, and cut down the speed of 
column to about five miles in the hour. 

It took one full day and half of the 
next to struggle to the hills ringing the 
reported position of .Banno fort. 
Accompanying aircraft ‘blitzed’ the 
fort area with machine-guns, and 
reported the position clear of enemy. 
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Jubilantly the armoured cars crashed 
through the paling stockade of th 
fort without drawing fire, and signalled 
the infantry lorries to come in. At 
that precise moment two battalions of 
Italian Colonial Infantry opened 4 
concentrated fire with every weapon 
they possessed. During the fight that 
waxed hard and furious during the next 
few hours Intelligence reports and per. 
sonnel were condemned to a fate hotter 
than that iffto which we had been led, 

By nightfall the position had clarified 
and the enemy had been driven into 
the mountains. Next morning a 
impatient and irate Brigade maja 
way back in Hobok, thinking of the 
two-day delay in plans, caustically 
mentioned over the air that the main 
objective of the mission had still to be 
accomplished, and’ could it be done 
forthwith without the force engaging 
in a war of its own—that part of the 
operation order that said immediate 





contact was to be made with the Shift 
chief, Haile Degaga. 

How, and where, was the question 
repeatedly asked that night at the 
column order-group meeting. 

At early dawn I was awakened by 
an excited orderly. And there stood 
Robi. The answer to our prayers. He 
grinned and saluted before breaking 
into a torrent of unintelligible words. 
Through an interpreter I found the 
gist of Robi’s story was to the effect 
that he had been unable to get back to 
Hadu mountain on account of numerous 
Italian patrols that blocked the way, 
and that he had been in hiding until 
our arrival. If we’ were prepared to 
break through the patrol area, he would 
guide us and carry a message to Haile 
Degaga. 

After much talk and a lot of gesticu- 
lating by excited Abyssinians the 
conclusion was arrived at that Hadu 
mountain, not shown on the map, was 
about sixty milesfrom Banno. Without 
further delay it was decided to take 
Robi through to Hadu with a small 
armoured car patrol and to drop him 
and his companions in the foothills of 
the range. 
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There was a sporting touch about 
the mission when the patrol pulled out 
of camp before dawn next day. As 
we crossed the first tank-trap we knew 
that our friends the Colonial Infantry, 
sitting snugly behind their rocks in the 
hills above, counted the four armoured 
cars that tried to be “silent and 
gunning of movement.”’ We also knew 
that we were pushing right into territory 
controlled by three major Italian 
garrisons. Still, Robi and his four 
companions, squeezed into the cars, 
were cheerful. Like schoolboys on a 
jaunt, the five Shifta thought: a ride 
in an armoured car the greatest of all 
treats. 

Four silvery Caproni bombers soared 
above us as we struck a flat plain 
without a vestige of cover. We 
scattered, hoped for the best, and 
carried on when the planes sped towards 
Yavello, undoubtedly with news of our 
movement. ‘‘ Good,” Robi seemed to 
chuckle to himself. Maybe a fight, he 
thought, as he looked lovingly at the 
machine-guns in the turrets. 

The patrol moved round the foot 

of the Gundile range into a vast and 
lovely plain of golden yellowing grass. 
Herds of startled gemsbok, long horns 
slashing the air, galloped away before 
the monstrous armoured cars. In the 
distance the Yavello mountains rose 
clear and blue above the edge of the 
plain. 
Robi yelled at me and by sign 
language ordered a change of course. 
Gradually we closed in on a range of 
high peaks on our left. After eight 
hours’ travel, right into the heart of 
enemy territory, Robi cried a halt. 
He pointed to a high peak. ‘‘ Hadu,” 
he ejaculated, ‘‘ Haile Degaga.”’ 

There was quiet drama in that 
moment when Robi saluted and 
marched away across the rolling grass- 
land towards Hadu. 

“Kwaheru—we shall meet again.” 
With arm upraised, rifle slung across 
shoulder, he bade me farewell. 

Far across the plains the five Shifta 
trekked, soon to be lost in the distance, 
minute figures melting into the back- 
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ground of the immensity of the moun- 
tain scene, but marching forward along 
a trail that was to blaze into a fiery 
revolt for freedom. 

It was the start of the rebellion, if 
only I had realised it then. 

Reluctantly we returned along our 
tracks. It seemed hardly fair to let 
the five Shifta run the gauntlet of the 
Italian patrols in the foothills. 

That night, safely back in camp, I 
met the Shifta major, as we called him 
thereafter. He was at first a. trifle 
peeved at having his job done for him, 
but laughed in agreement when told 
of the B.M.’s tone of voice at the other 
end of the microphone. 

Leaving a small holding force in 
occupation to protect the divisional 
flank, the Banno column moved east to 
join the army converging on Mega. 

The Shifta major remained at Banno 
anxiously awaiting news of Robi’s 
mission. 

When the tumult of the battle of 
Mega had subsided and the South 
Africans were in occupation of the 
mountain fortress, a terse message was 
flashed through to Brigade H.Q. from 
a reconnaissance patrol—‘ Abyssinian 
rebels in occupation of Yavello. Italians 
withdrawing northwards.” 

Robi had done his job well. High in the 
range he had found Haile Degaga. He 
told him of the victories of our armies, 
of our great strength, of Garri Kifarru— 
rhinoceros car—the armoured cars that 
knew no obstacles. Robi told his chief 
of the guns and ammunition the British 
would give him. Haile Degaga listened 
and wasted no time. War drums beat 
in the rocky crags of Hadu and Gundile, 
The clan gathered in noisy jubilation— 
riflemen and spearmen, grizzled old 
men and young bloods—all were eager 
for loot and killing. Down the valleys 
the unleashed torrent poured.- Within 
a week of Robi’s farewell to me in the 
plain of Yavello the Shifta were in 
revolt. Haile Degaga and his men 
cut the Yavello-Giarso road, terrorised 

outlying patrols, and with great daring 
marched on Yavello. They cleared 
the valley town of its Italian defenders, 
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who fell back on the higher escarpment 
to the north. 
The revolt had started. 


At Yavello Haile Degaga awaited the 
coming of the English major. Beneath 
the fagade of the Fascist monumental 
column he stood with his warriors-- 
riflemen and spearmen in impressive 
array, footmen and horsemen milling 
in the dust, rifles firing wildly into the 
air. A picturesque rabble of tribal 
fighters waiting to be unloosed on the 
enemy. 

There they met, beneath the monu- 
ment to Italy’s proud record of victory 
over savages, the dapper Englishman 
and the grizzled, white-haired old 
mountain fighter. 

A long parley ensued, when they 
planned the task of the Shifta in the 
forthcoming Battle of the Lakes—as 
that four-months’ struggle in the 
mountains and mud of Central Abys- 
sinia was later to be called. Raiding 
columns would harry the Italian lines 
of communication and keep the enemy 
to the roads, denying him freedom of 
movement across country. Others 
would, drive away cattle and destroy 
food reserves, while British forces 
pushed inland on to his mountain 
citadels. Envoys would be sent to all 
rebel chieftains in the Galla provinces 
with a call to arms. Rifles and ammuni- 
tion would be issued, mule pack-trains 
were to be provided to carry stores and 
munitions. 

Then began a Herculean task for 
the major. With a staff consisting 
of one subaltern and Berhanou, an 
educated Abyssinian youth who acted 
as interpreter, he set about forming a 
cohesive fighting force out of the 
hundreds of undisciplined guerilla 
fighters who streamed in from the hills. 

The préblems attendant the inception 
of the revolt were manifold. The major 
had little or no knowledge of the Shifta 
leaders and their followers, or of their 
loyalty. It was suspected that among 
the hundreds of savages clamouring to 
be armed were a number of pro-Italian 
sympathisers ready to betray their 
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comrades. The area of operation 
embraced hundreds of miles of wp 
mapped country, rising from the 
southern plains to towering mountains, 
deep ravines, and tangled jungles of 
the central highlands. The ‘big’ 
rains had started, food was scarce, and 
the trustworthiness of the Shifta under 
conditions of privation and stress was 
as yet an undefined quality. 

From a military viewpoint there 
were other tremendous problems, 
Shortage of mules, difficulty of com. 
munication for co-ordination of effort 
with British brigade groups operating 
north of Yavello and Neghelli, were 
but two of the major embarrassments 
confronting the Shifta leader, who had 
perforce to rely on native runners for 
ground contact and on white ground 
strips for communication to the air. 

Haile Degaga was full of assurance 
of the honesty of purpose of his men, 
who, when armed with rifles, would 
fight until the Italians were overcome, 

But misfortune came to the camp; 
for when all these plans were well 
under way, Haile Degaga suddenly 
sickened and died. 

He was buried in the green valley 
below the high mountains where in 
the rocky crags his warriors wailed and 
wept for him. 


With the death of their chief 4 
change came over the growing Shifta 
force. Lesser chieftains, who until 
then had been awed by Haile Degaga, 
struggled for leadership of the clan, 
Itchy trigger fingers caused death and 
dissension in the ranks. Before his 
eyes the harassed major saw his army 
dissolving. Tiring of enforced delay 
and internecine intrigue, small bands 
of Shifta, already armed and equipped 
in readiness for the main drive, stole 
off on their own to wage a useless and 
unco-ordinated warfare against the 
well-dug-in Italian positions. 

Before a complete rot set in, the 
major scrapped his former calculated 
idea of a planned attack. With a bag 
of Maria Theresa thalers, a force of 
ninety men, armed with light machine- 
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guns and rifles, with pack-mules loaded 
with mines and high-explosives, he 
struck north from Yavello across 
gountry to carry out his mission behind 
the enemy lines, 


In April 1941 columns of Dominion 
and Colonial troops, the Gold Coast 
Regiment, K.ACR., South African 
armoured cars, artillery, and transport 
bogan the drive ‘from Yavello and 
Neghelli into Central Abyssinia. 

The Italians held a strong defensive 
line east to west along the steep 
mountain ranges and in the impene- 
trable forest land that cloaked the 
highland valleys. The enemy out- 
numbered our forces threefold in men 
and equipment. Heavy guns, mine- 
fields, and tank traps barred the 
mountain roads. ‘Torrential rains made 
a quagmire of the country. Roads were 
water-logged and washed away. Ration 
and supply columns were bogged and 
held up for weeks at a time. Food 
and petrol ran short. Death and dis- 
aster lurked in the forest glades and 
on the trails that corkscrewed higher 
and higher into the inland plateau. 

It was a hard fight that was waged 
for four months in the high mountains, 
at altitudes of 10,000 feet and over, 
in intense cold and in ceaseless. rain. 
The hardest and most prolonged 
struggle of the central campaign was 
enacted in the forest of Uadara, where 
for four weeks the Gold Coast Regiment 
fought a valiant battle that decided 
the fate of the Lakes. In cold and 
wet, in a climate utterly foreign to their 
West African lowlands, the African 
soldiers of the Gold Coast Regiment 
earned a proud record of resolute 
courage and endurance. 

In the dense forests and on the 
heights of Uadara the 24th Italian 
Division held defences of great strength. 
It was on these same heights and in 
these forests that Ras Desta kept 
Graziani at bay for eleven months 
in 1936. 

Fighting for a month in appalling 
weather conditions, more often than 
not on short rations, nearly always 
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wet and cold, the Gold Coast blacks 
shattered the proud Bersaglieri . and 
carried the position after suffering 
severe casualties. The victory at 
Uadara was a magnificent achievement, 
and started the rot that led to the 
complete defeat of Italian arms in the 
central highlands. 

Always cheerful, always with a ready 
grin for their officers, the Gold Coast 
troops, assisted by South African 
artillery and armoured cars, thereafter 
marched north from Uadara, mopping 
up thousands of prisoners on the way 
to the Lakes and final victory. 


And while the heavily armed British 
columns struggled and floundered in 
the mud for the mastery of the Lakes, 
the Shifta major with his mule-train 
and his ragged army wrote a story of 
high endeavour in the valleys behind 
the mountains and on the roads behind 
the enemy. 

The caravan of men and mules 
picked its way in a straggly line across 
the open plain. Ahead and on its 
flanks horsemen, mounted on Somali 
ponies, scouted the route of the column. 
The major rode a raw-boned mule. 
Behind him rode Berhanou, and around 
him marched his bodyguard of riflemen. 
The pack-mules were laden with rifles 
and ammunition to arm wayside tribes- 
men willing to assist in the revolt. The 
money - bags, jingling with Maria 
Theresa thalers, would buy food from 
villagers and loyalty from fighting men. 
On the mules, too, was loaded a store 
of high-explosives to make the lot of 
the unhappy Italians even unhappier. 
In addition to a supply of ammonal, 
gelignite, and T.N.T., the major was 
equipped with time-bombs, incendiary 
pencils, and other fiery and explosive 
novelties for booby-traps. 

Penetrating ever deeper into enemy 
territory, the column increased in size 
as further bands of Shifta came to 
night outspans to be armed and 
equipped, 

At Wadabara 200 Amhara with their 
chief Lako came to greet the caravan. 
They brought food and information 
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of the enemy’s movements. In the 
Soke Valley local natives told of the 
presence of an Italian patrol. Evading 
the patrol, the column felt its way 
through the valley towards Inshi, where 
the force collected five Arab refugees 
and a hospital dresser from Hula. 

Growing stronger as he proceeded, 
the major took his army over mountain 
trails, skirting the flanks of the enemy, 
through primeval forests of magnificent 
grandeur to where emerald glades 
chequered the mountain slopes and 
flowed in undulating billows to the 
far hills. 

News of the invading army spread 
throughout the central highlands. 
From their hidden lairs Shifta came 
out to join the fight. Throughout the 
night the throb of war drums was 
heard in the hills, a stirring call to arms. 

Telahun and Afrou brought in their 
men. Demsi and Tadema rallied with 
their followers. 

Hurrying from the sanctuary where 
he had hidden on his return from exile 
in Palestine, came the Dejazmath 
Abeba, brother of Ras Desta. He 
brought with him men and arms. As 
senior Abyssinian chieftain, the 
Dejazmath (General) took command 
of the fighting forces, and the major 
planned and controlled the advance. 

Raiding columns were detached from 
the main body. Loaded with prepared 
time-bombs and mines, they skirted 
their way around the enemy’s rear and 
laid their charges in traps along the 
roads. On the main motor road leading 
west from Uondo a booby-trap of four 
mines was prepared, attached by con- 
cealed wires to felled trees blocking 
the highway. The bait awaited Italian 
convoys. Three lorries were destroyed 
and eight men killed when the un- 
_ suspecting Italians started to drag the 
trees clear of the road. 

On one of these raids faithful Robi 
was seriously wounded. Carried back 
to camp on a litter, he survived the 
ordeal and was eventually taken to 
Yavello Hospital, where he made good 


Excerpts from his diary, written on 
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the line of march, tell in simple wordg 
the graphic story of the Shifta major’s 
pilgrimage with his motley army :—_, 

“, .. On leaving Inshi the path 
bears west through fairly open country 
and then enters dense forest. After 
two hours’ riding the path emerges 
from the forest darkness into sunshine 
and open rolling country. A delightful 
valley with a running stream, small 
falls to the right, and forest all around, 
lay before me. What a lovely place 
for a farm. ... At my camp site a 
delegation of Afrou’s men (heavens, 
how fierce -looking!) met me. .., ; 
Mohammed, being of Islamic faith, 
cannot eat meat killed by Christians, 
which is a great nuisance. Today, 
however, he has a goat all to 
himself. . . .” 

“*. . . Most embarrassing. My toto, 
Tafara, arrived with a basin of warm 
water and absolutely insisted on person- 
ally washing my feet. I hate to be 
disillusioned ; I hope it means great 
faith and not that he, being Amhara, 
wants something from me... .” 

“There is murmuring among the 
men. They do not like the way we 
protect the natives and listen to their 
complaints. We returned all the 
horses and donkeys stolen by our men 
at Hera. This was a terrible shock to 
them.” 

Bitterly cold weather and pouring 
rain hampered the advance of the 
Shifta as the snowball army, now grown 
to nearly 2000 men, swung east towards 
the rear of the main Italian defensive 
line. 

Local Galla opposed the advance of 
the rebels, who, in their passing, lived 
by right of conquest on the country. 
They drove before them herds of 
looted cattle, stripped granaries bare 
of precious corn, and threatened with 
death the rightful owners who attempted 
to oppose their will. 

Further misfortune befell the unfor- 
tunate Galla, villagers and farmers in 
the battle areas. Italian garrisons, 
hard pressed for food, commandeered 
cattle for their requirements without 
payment. Marauding Arab slavers 
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swooped down on the villages and 
farms, looting and pillaging the already 
twice-looted Galla, not only of their 
cattle and grain, but of their women 
and boys, too. 

In despair the Balabat (Chief) of the 
Galla tribes in the area of Shifta 
operations appealed to the major for 
help. The major decreed that hence- 
forth the forces under his command 
should not pillage the villages on their 
line of march and should pay for all food 
and meat taken. 

This order was rigidly enforced: by 
virtue of the major’s power over the 
Dejazmath and other chiefs, by the 
authority of Haile Selassie invested in 
him as leader of the Shifta revolt in 
Southern Abyssinia. 

As is written in the major’s diary, 
the decision led to angry murmuring 
among the men. Here was the chance 
of a lifetime for plunder and loot, and 
one solitary Englishman said nay ! 

There were ugly scenes. At one 








time it looked as if the army would 
disintegrate once again. Firm handling 
of the situation, however, brought 
about a temporary peace, but the 
position was unhealthy. As in all 
undisciplined armies petty jealousies 
led to open quarrels. Lesser chiefs 
vied with one another for influence 
and power. At times the army was 
practically unmanageable. Orders were 
flagrantly disobeyed. The Dejazmath 
rode away with 600 horsemen on a 
private raid of his own planning, and 
was only brought sharply to heel by 
@ curt note reminding him of the 
Emperor’s authority vested in the 
English major. 

Notwithstanding the difficulties of 
command and maintenance of dis- 
cipline, the nondescript Shifta army 
accomplished its réle as the British 
advance north of Neghelli drove the 
Italian divisions back. 

A straggling, broken army swarmed 
north from Uadara. A sad and 
smashed army staggering back along 
the Strada Reale—the Royal Road it 
had cut out of mountain and jungle five 
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years before in a victorious march 
against unarmed savages—its transport 
abandoned, its guns in enemy hands. 

On its flanks and in its rear the 
Shifta cut and harried this Italian 
army. Volleys rang out unexpectedly 
from the forest depths ;, darkness was 
a nightmare for stragglers, sleep an 
impossibility as the stealthy hand 
flashed in the darkness with the wicked 
knife of Shifta death. 

Italian patrols searched in vain for 
the will-o’-the-wisp Englishman who 
had unleashed the barbaric horde, 
Across the valleys and ravines the 
flood of revengeful humanity flowed, 
until there came the day when the 
booming of British guns told of the 
last stand of the Italians at Uondo, near 
Lake Margaretha. 

The major ‘had fulfilled his mission. 
The enemy was cornered north, south, 
and east by British forces. West, the 
Shifta closed his only line of retreat. 

There passed that June day in the 
central lakes when the 24th and 25th 
Italian Divisions, erstwhile masters of 
Southern Abyssinia, crashed in defeat 
and surrender. 


Over the air there crackled an urgent 
appeal from General Pralorma, stuck 
fast in the mud west of Soddu, with 
his bedraggled bodyguard desperately 
fighting to ward off horrible death and 
mutilation. An appeal to the British 
for succour from the Shifta, fast closing 
in, imbued with only one thought. Kill. 


At Hula, when the battle had been 
won, I saw the Shifta army come into 
the British lines. 

In the distance we heard the blare 
of horns, the ull-a-looing and _ shrill 
cries of excited men. Over the crest 
of a hill there marched a great army. 
Winding for over a mile, four and six 
abreast, came footmen and horsemen 
of the Abyssinian highlands. Ahead 
and on the flanks of the column men 
darted about on wiry Somali ponies— 
vividly coloured saddle-cloths making 
a varied pattern as the horsemen 
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cavorted into position. There came 
thousands of marching men, hundreds 
on horseback, some with rifles, bando- 
liers filled with ammunition, others 
with spears and clubs. Many were in 
rags, others wore skin cloaks, dozens 
wore greatcoats and uniforms stripped 
from dead Italians. Detachments 
carried captured Italian machine-guns. 

The hum of the movement of massed 
humanity rose to a roar of wild sound. 

Shouting and screaming, individual 
savages darted from the ranks, crouched 
and sprang into the air in wild leaps, 
rifles brandished before them, telling 
of their deeds of valour against the 
hated foe. 

At the head of the. motley column 
rode the Dejazmath Abeba, on a small 
cream-coloured pony. He was dressed 
in whipcord riding - breeches, khaki 
tunic, and Sam Browne belt. 

Dismounting, he silenced his men 
and walked to where the commander 
of the Gold Coast Regiment awaited 
him. The Dejazmath saluted and 
shook hands. Nonchalantly, as one 
successful soldier to another. 

The Shifta major did not ride with 
him that day. He travelled alone to 
Addis Ababa, where there was much 
work to be done and many problems 
to be settled. 

When the savage army massed on 
the ‘hillside—the wild fuzzy-wuzzies of 
Kipling come to full-blooded life—I 
felt as if I had been transported back 
to the days of the Kaffir wars of 
Africa, when great impis marched out 
to kill. 

The trembling mob was quiescent 
under the lash of hide quirts of frenzied 
headmen, rushing back and forth, 
lashing, screaming orders and impreca- 
tions as, facing the strong guard of 
Gold Coast sentries ringing the prisoner- 
of-war camp, the Shifta snarled threats 
at the apprehensive Italians. 

A sullen fury swept through the 
Shifta ranks when, screaming with 
fright, men and women from the village 
in the valley below ran for protection 
into the prisoner-of-war camp. 
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These people had befriended th, 
Italians. Many of their women had 
been mistresses of the Italian soldiers, 
None had helped the Shifta. 

There on the high plateau I gay 
primeval blood-lust let loose in horribl. 
savagery. A milling mob of Shift] p 
broke away and tore down on the 
terrified villagers running to the camp, 
Some made it in safety, others fg 
before the Shifta onslaught. 

Before anyone could lift a hand ty 
save them, women who had lived with 
the Italians were stripped naked} 
thrown to the ground and lashed with 
leather thongs. Rifle-butts clubbed 
their squirming bodies, knives pierced 
deep. Horrible screams filled the air, 

Old men were felled with clubbed 
rifles. A shot rang out. A death 
scream rose in piercing horror. 

To have fired on the mob would 
have precipitated a itched battk 
between the Gold Coast troops, openh— ‘Ty 
























contemptuous of the rebble, and thf gi ¢ 
Shifta. Springing to action, Gold Coast) from 
soldiers separated the milling crowd, posts 
beat back the rebels with clubs and§ got; 
sjamboks, and hurried the remnants df tion 
the villagers to the guarded camp. thro 
Slobbering like dogs after a kill, thf ang 
Shifta were whipped back into line byf ang 
their frenzied headmen. cach 
As I walkeii through their ranks]— 7 
felt my life, or that of any white malR roljo 
was not worth a straw if those mountaill}’ rode 
bandits could only have had their way crea; 
and rid Abyssinia of every foreigi nine 
soldier. unco 
Late in the afternoon the Shift time 
moved on. I watched their passing 
Rifies, spears, and clubs were brandishe§ the } 
in fierce exultation. Involuntarily % a p 
shuddered, thinking of the fate of th¥§ ynde 
Italians marooned in the mora pm, 
between the Omo and Gimma. Thet onde 
the Shifta cried, they would to er 
vengeance for the killings of Graziani their 
for the massacres of the first war. reac] 
Some weeks later I met the Shift 
major at Dalle. He had come alot Or 
to the green administrative heal aceon 
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was harassed, From all around reports 
were coming in of uncontrolled Shifta 
gangs looting and pillaging. Our own 
supply convoys were ambushed on the 
road, officers and men were killed, 
lorries looted. 

Bands of rebels had broken away 
from the main forces intent on making 
hay while the sun shone, plundering 
and thieving as they went. Everyone 
turned to the major to control the 
forces he had organised. But the reins 
were no longer in his hands. 

Abyssinia, last home of absolute 
primitive savagery, was again the 
blood - bath of unleashed passions. 
Throughout the land, on the plains, 
in the valleys and ravines of the high 
mountains, in the dark forests, death 
stalked. Law and order were over- 
thrown by the brigands who roamed 
the trails, rifle in hand, bent on death 
and destruct‘on. 
openly— Thousands of rifles, most precious of 
id thf all treasure, were looted by tribesmen 
| Coa) from abandoned Italian arsenals and 
crowds posts before our forces could gain 
8 anf control. Millions of rounds of ammuni- 
nts 0B tion littered the roads. Hidden dumps 
- throughout the country were found 
ll, thi and not reported. The Shifta gathered 
ine by} and secreted their lethal treasure in 

caches known only to themselves. 
inks § That night our armoured cars pat- 
> mahrolled the roads. The Shifta major 
untall’rode out to quell the army he had 
ir WaE created. The army that started with 
oreigi§ ninety men at Yavello had grown to 

__ § uncounted thousands of warriors by the 
Shilt§ time it reached the great lakes. 

‘ssi’ §=6Orders were issued in the name of 
Ais n® the Emperor for all Shifta to congregate 
ily § at Dalle, where they could be brought 
of thf under control again. But it was 
nore rumoured among their ranks that this 
Ther order was a blind to herd them together 
ree to enable the Engleesi to strip them of 

ame their rifles. They melted to the far 
, reaches, where they could not be found. 
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On the Dalle aerodrome the last 
scene of the short and colourful exist- 
ence of the Shifta army was enacted. 
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The Emperor had decreed that no 
unauthorised person was to carry arms. 
In place of the irregular forces a 
properly constituted Ethiopian army, 
controlled by British officers, was 
established. Warriors were called upon 
to volunteer and join the army or 
lay down their arms and return to their 

es. 

Swiftly the word spread to where 
tribesmen gathered. There was a 
muttering and a rumbling of discontent. 
Quietly thousands of men stole back 
to their mountain lairs, where precious 
rifles were hidden for future use. 

The Emperor rallied his chiefs, 
ordered those of the Galla province 
to meet his representative at Dalle, 
where a great indaba would be held 
and the position reviewed and explained 
to their followers. 

Under a rain-laden sky, the ground 

soggy underfoot, about 2000 Shifta 
gathered in long lines to meet the 
Emperor’s envoy. Flags of Abyssinia 
fluttered aloft over the serried ranks. 
The Union Jack was broken in silence 
at the saluting base. 
* The Shifta major, accompanied by 
the British officer commanding the 
Ethiopian army and a political officer, 
stood before the Shifta awaiting the 
coming of the Emperor’s envoy. 

The Dejazmath Abeba stood with 
other chiefs of high caste, nervous and 
impatient. 

It was a colourful and _ barberic 
scene. Serried rows of mountain 
fighters, each with rifle and well-filled 
bandolier, each filled with an implac- 
able hatred of law and order, waited 
for the decree that was again to impose 
the law of the Emperor on the troubled 
land. 

A sibilant hiss rose from the ranks. 
Preceded by the personal standard of 
Haile Selassie, Conquering Lion of 
Judah—the same tattered flag carried 
by the Emperor throughout the Italian 
invasion of his country and now again 
on his triumphant re-entry to his 
domains—escorted by a bodyguard of 
riflemen and machine-gunners, Fitaur- 
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auri Bekela, the Emperor’s envoy, 
strode to where the major stood 
beneath the Union Jack. 

Fitaurauri Bekela was dressed in 
grey riding-breeches, khaki tunic, shirt, 
collar and tie, a pair of golf hose on his 
legs, and brown shoes. On his head 
he wore a helmet that sat high on top 
of his bush of fuzzy hair. His crowning 
glory was a soft blue cloak with scarlet 
embroidered collar, linked by a gold 
chain across his throat. But; alas! he 
had not mastered the art of wearing a 
cloak with dignity, and while he 
delivered an impassioned oration to 
the assembled brigands an attendant 
stood behind him, interrupting the 
flow of oratory every minute or two 
with a skilful adjustment of the ever- 
slipping cloak. 

The political officer opened the pro- 
ceedings. He told the Shifta that the 
British Government and the Emperor 
were grateful for the work they had 
done in helping to reduce the Italian 
armies, but now their task as irregular 
raiders was done. The Emperor had 
raised the standard of Abyssinia at 
Addis Ababa, the Patriot army had. 
been formed, there was still fighting to 
be done. He called for recruits for 
the regular forces to finish the fight at 
Gimma and at Gondar, where the 
Italians were making their last stand. 
He warned them of the death penalty 
that would be imposed on any man who 
fired at British forces in the execution 
of their duty. 

There was little response to his appeal, 
except for a half-smothered growl. 

A wild and woolly secretary, festooned 
with bandoliers and bullets, rammaged 
in an attaché-case and handed a sealed 
envelope to the Dejazmath, and another, 
containing the Emperor’s declaration, 
to Fitaurauri Bekela. 

A great silence fell on the scene. 
Every Abyssinian present bowed his 
head and did not look up again until 
the proclamation had been read. 
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Haile Selassie called upon all his 
subjects to obey his commands, and 
those of his lawfully appointed officials, 
as well as the dictates of the British 
forces in occupation, to catry the 
message to the far hills, to wherever 
tribesmen were in hiding, that they 
should join his army or hand in their 
rifles in peace, to restore law and order, 

The Emperor had spoken. 

Acknowledging the sovereignty of 
their ruler, although inwardly not 
agreeing with his demands, his brigand 
warriors gave the royal salute. 

Slowly and methodically they clapped 
their hands in a barrage of staccato 
sound. <A pause, another volley of 
hand-claps. A pause again—and then 
in finale a tumult of hand-clapping, 
It was like a growing rain-storm, first 
big drops pattering on leaves, a lull, 
another short downpour, followed by 
the growing insistency of the storm, 
Weird and strange ! 

The ranks broke. There followed an 
orgy of kissing. Old and grizzled 
veterans fell at the feet of the young 
Fitaurauri. They kissed his feet, his 
legs, his hands, rubbed their foul lips 
across his neck and cheeks, finishing 
their emotional display with a resound- 
ing kiss full on his lips. This went on 
all over the aerodrome—everyone kiss- 
ing everyone else, 

Rejoice! Abyssinia was rid of the 
Italian overlord. 

The Dejazmath shook hands with 
the Shifta major. His job was done. 
The Shifta Revolt was ended. 


In Cairo, on the broad boulevard of 
the Continental Hotel, I last saw my 
friend the Shifta major. We drank to 
past adventures, thought again of the 
green highlands of Abyssinia, of his 
brigand army, and looked to the ‘west 
where the job had still to be done in the 
vastness of the Libyan Desert. 

We shook hands when we parted. 
“‘ Kwaheru ”—‘‘ We shall meet again.” 
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